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MR.  JOYCE:  At  this  time  I  will  call  the  convention 
to  order,  and  if  you  would  please  stand  for  a  rendi- 
tion of  the  National  Anthem  by  Rene  Rancourt. 

Please  stand. 

(National  Anthem  sung  by  Rene  Rancourt.) 

MR.  JOYCE:  At  this  time,  I  would  ask  the  Rever- 
end Edward  Boyle,  the  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Labor  Relations,  Father  Gavin's  successor,  to  open 
this  convention  with  an  invocation. 

Father  Boyle? 

(Invocation) 

(Gavel  struck  two  times.) 

MR.  JOYCE:  Would  the  delegates  please  be 
seated. 

On  behalf  of  the  Greater  Boston  Labor  Council, 
and  as  its  new  chairman,  I  feel  that  I,  as  many  people 
who  are  in  attendance,  who  have  attended  conven- 
tions before,  must  feel  that  perhaps  some  of  the 
media  hype  abut  the  changes  in  labor's  direction 
must  be  evident  because  the  traditional  opening  for 
so  many  years  have  been  led  by  my  predecessor 
Brother  Murphy,  I  feel  somewhat  humble,  but  truly 
grateful,  that  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  Greater  Bos- 
ton Labor  Council  to  welcome  this  28th  Convention 
of  the  Mass.  State  AFL-CIO,  and  it  is  my  distinct 
duty,  and  my  pleasure,  to  introduce  the  man  who  a 
few  years  ago  assumed  the  reins  as  your  president, 
our  president,  probably  the  hardest  working  trade 
unionist  that  I  know,  a  man  that  is  really  bringing  the 
Mass.  State  AFL-CIO  into  a  new  light  in  the  total 
labor  picture  that  certainly  has  been  felt  by  the 
people  who  say  that  labor  is  near  its  demise,  our  pres- 
ident, your  president,  the  permanent  chairman  of 
this  convention,  Arthur  Osborn. 

(Applause) 

Arthur? 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much  for  those 
kind  words,  Joe.  My  opening  message  to  you  would 
be  very  brief.  All  I  want  you  to  do  is  look  around  for 
signs  that  cover  this  hall.  You  see,  we  have  an  agenda 
that  is  so  massive  that  it  will  take  all  of  our  solidarity, 
all  of  our  energy,  to  go  through  this  next  year. 


We  are  being  confronted  on  every  front.  Each  sec- 
tor has  its  trial  this  year.  They  have  gone  to  the  point 
of  becoming  so  arrogant  that  they  are  going  to  the 
public  with  referendums  to  do  away  with  different 
branches  of  our  organization.  I  just  hope  that  every- 
one realizes  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  move  as  one. 
I  hope  that  everyone  realizes  that  we  must  remain  as 
we  always  have  been,  workers,  workers  that  have 
been  privileged  to  represent  our  workers.  We  must 
resist  the  temptation  of  becoming  in  our  own  vision- 
ary minds  labor  statesmen.  We  are  workers,  we  are 
here  for  the  bread  and  butter  issues  of  unemploy- 
ment, plant  closings,  toxic  wastes,  and  so  on.  Soli- 
darity more  than  ever,  that  is  our  theme. 

Please  retain  that  in  your  mind,  please  think  about 
that.  Are  you  a  worker  or  are  you  a  statesmen?  I  am  a 
worker.  I  call  upon  you  to  join  in  this  convention  and 
its  activities,  to  move  toward  the  mark,  and  get  the 
job  done  for  a  better  standard  of  living  for  our  rank 
and  file,  thank  you. 

(Applause) 

At  this  time  our  first  course  of  action  will  be  to 
have  the  rules  of  this  convention  read  to  the  body, 
and  as  to  its  acceptance  I  bring  to  you  the  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  the  president  of  the  New 
Bedford  Central  Labor  Council,  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  excuse  me,  the  vice  president  of  the  Mass. 
AFL-CIO  Council,  a  hard  working  trade  unionist, 
David  Lima. 

(Applause) 

MR.  LIMA:  Good  morning,  brothers  and  sisters, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  Rules  Committee  met  this  morn- 
ing at  9  o'clock,  and  following  are  the  rules  that  we 
have  for  your  recommendation  and  approval. 

Rule  Number  1.  The  convention  shall  open  on 
Wednesday,  October  the  2nd,  1985,  and  the  daily  ses- 
sions will  be  as  follows:  Wednesday,  October  the  2nd, 
1985,  registration,  8  a.m.  Morning  session,  10  a.m. 
to  12:00  noon.  Wednesday,  October  the  2nd,  1985 
afternoon  session  from  2  to  4  p.m.  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber the  3rd,  morning  session  10  a.m.  to  11:15  a.m. 
Delegates  will  then  march  to  Park  Street  M.B.T.A. 
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Station,  for  a  rally  on  imports  and  how  they  affect 
jobs. 

Afternoon  sessions  and  workshops  in  main  ball- 
room from  1  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Friday  October  the  4th,  morning  session,  10:00 
a.m.  to  12:15  p.m.,  and  the  union  label  drawing  in 
the  afternoon. 

Rule  Number  2.  The  main  body  of  the  hall  shall  be 
reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  delegates.  Visi- 
tors shall  occupy  only  seats  assigned  to  them. 

Rule  Number  3.  No  delegates  shall  speak  more 
than  once  on  the  same  question  until  all  those  who 
wish  to  speak  on  those  issues  shall  have  been  heard. 
No  more  than  twice  on  the  same  issue,  except  for 
consent  of  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  convention. 
Speeches  will  be  limited  to  five  minutes. 

Rule  Number  4.  Committee  reports  shall  have  and 
receive  prior  consideration. 

Rule  Number  5.  A  motion  to  reconsider  shall  not 
be  entertained  unless  made  by  a  delegate  who  voted 
with  the  majority  on  the  original  question  and  shall 
require  a  majority  vote. 

Rule  Number  6.  A  roll  call  vote  may  be  had  on  a 
motion  supported  by  25  percent  of  the  delegates 
present  at  the  convention.  On  a  roll  call  vote,  votes 
shall  be  cast  in  accordance  with  Section  5  of  Article 
IV  of  the  Constitution.  And  also,  Article  IV,  Section 
12  of  the  Constitution. 

Rule  Number  7.  Tweniy-five  percent  of  the  dele- 
gates present  at  the  convention  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum. Article  IV,  Section  14  of  the  Constitution. 

Rule  Number  8.  Article  IV,  Section  6  of  the  Consti- 
tution, provides  that  voting  shall  be  done  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  The  votes  of  an  organization  shall  be 
divided  among  the  delegates  from  that  organization, 
as  nearly  equal  as  possible  without  fractional  votes. 
And  the  local  union  shall  record  such  allocation  on 
the  credit  blank  in  the  space  provided.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances shall  a  delegate  be  permitted  to  have  less 
than  one  vote. 

Rule  Number  9.  When  a  question  is  pending 
before  the  convention,  no  motion  shall  be  in  order 
except  to  adjourn,  to  refer,  to  table,  for  the  previous 
questions,  to  postpone  indefinitely,  to  postpone  for  a 
certain  time,  to  divide  or  amend  which  motions  shall 
have  preference  in  the  order  named. 

Rule  Number  10.  The  convention  shall  be 
convened — I'm  sorry,  the  convention  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  Roberts  Rules  of  Order  on  all  materials  not 
herein  provided  for. 

Rule  Number  11.  If  a  delegate  while  speaking  be 
called  to  order,  he  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Chair, 
take  his  seat  until  the  question  of  order  is  decided. 

Rule  Number  12.  Should  two  or  more  delegates 
rise  at  the  same  time  to  speak,  the  Chair  shall  decide 
who  is  entitled  to  the  floor. 

Rule  Number  13.  If  a  decision  of  the  Chair  is 
appealed  and  seconded,  the  Chair  shall  state  clearly 
the  question  of  issue  and  the  reason  for  the  decision, 
then  call  for  the  vote  whether  to  sustain  the  decision 
or  not. 

Rule  Number  14.  When  a  motion  to  table  is  made, 
the  motion  shall  not  be  put  until  the  introducer  of  the 
original  motion  is  given  an  opportunity  to  speak  on 
the  question. 

Rule  Number  15.  No  delegates  shall  interrupt 
another  on  his  remarks  except  to  raise  a  point  of 
order. 

Rule  Number  16.  A  motion  shall  not  be  opened  for 
discussion  until  it  has  been  seconded  and  stated  from 
the  Chair. 

Rule  Number  17.  No  motion  shall  be  voted  upon 
until  the  maker  or  introducer  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  speak  accordingly  if  the  speaker  so  desires. 

And  finally,  rule  Number  18.  Any  delegate  or 


other  person  at  the  convention  acting  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  distract  the  orderly  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention, shall  be  subject  to  removal  from  the 
convention  and  shall  have  his  name  stricken  from  the 
rolls  of  the  convention,  and  his  conduct  shall  be 
reported  to  his  constituents  by  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Council.  That  is  my  report,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

VOICE:  Move  to  adopt. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  the  action  of  that 
committee.  I  heard  a  motion  to  adopt.  Has  it  been 
seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded.  Move  adoption. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

So  ordered. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  At  this 
time,  we  will  bring  to  the  microphone  Secretary- 
Treasurer  George  Carpenter  to  present  the  conven- 
tion call. 

MR.  CARPENTER:  Thank  you,  President 
Osborn,  brothers  and  sisters,  delegates. 

We  meet  here  in  convention  at  a  time  when  the 
labor  movement,  for  all  our  past  successes  and 
achievements,  stands  at  the  brink  of  a  new  era. 

We  gather  together  firm  in  our  conviction  that  the 
free  trade  union  movement  is  integral  and  necessary 
to  the  American  way  of  life,  but  there  are  all  too 
many  who  don't  share  our  conviction.  There  are  all 
too  many  who  would  restrict  the  rights  of  working 
men  and  women  and  shackle  organized  labor  in  its 
vigorous  pursuit  of  their  rights. 

We  cannot,  and  we  will  not,  let  that  happen.  We 
have  fought  too  hard  and  struggled  too  long  to  allow 
it  to  happen. 

Still,  we  must  take  a  good  hard  look  at  ourselves, 
for  the  challenges  we  face  are  formidable. 

The  current  state  of  our  basic  industries,  the  tech- 
nological changes  that  are  occurring  at  a  dizzying 
pace,  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  workforce  and  in 
the  attitude  of  workers,  the  manufacture  of  goods 
overseas,  the  role  of  the  mass  media,  environments 
hostile  to  unions  and  what  they  stand  for,  all  these 
factors  and  so  many  more  must  be  taken  into  account 
as  we  enter  the  second  half  of  this  decade. 

Has  the  labor  movement  become  obsolete,  as  some 
have  suggested,  and  has  the  relationship  between 
labor  and  management  become  so  comfortable  and 
pleasant  that  workers  can  rely  on  management's 
benevolence  to  gain  economic  and  social  justice?  Of 
course  not.  Yet,  we  can't  ignore  that  question,  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  thousands  and 
millions  of  workers,  potential  union  members,  that 
we  are  not  reaching  with  our  message. 

Have  we  adapted  quickly  enough  to  the  tremen- 
dous changes  our  society  has  undergone  of  late? 
Only  one  worker  in  five  carries  a  union  card.  That 
should  be  answer  enough.  For  as  the  workforce 
changes,  we  have  not  made  the  inroads  in  organizing 
what  we  should  have. 

I  am  hardly  suggesting  that  this  is  an  easy  task. 
And  it  is  made  all  the  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that 
unions  continue  to  negotiate  the  base  wages  and  ben- 
efits for  millions  of  workers  who  do  not  belong  to 
unions.  What's  the  first  thing  a  union  buster  advises 
an  employer  who  seeks  his  services?  Pay  the  union 
rate  to  try  to  thwart  the  organizing  drive. 

And  an  already  difficult  task  is  made  even  more 
difficult  by  national  governmental  policies  and 
actions  that  deliberately  attempt  to  deny  the  worker 
his  or  her  basic  right  to  organize.  But  despite  these 
enormous  difficulties,  organize  we  must. 

But  our  organizing  tactics  must  change.  We  must 
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promulgate  the  notion  that  unions,  and  the  labor 
movement,  are  more  than  the  people  who  show  up  at 
contract  time  to  negotiate  or  when  there's  trouble  at 
the  workplace. 

We  have,  unfortunately,  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
painted  into  a  corner.  The  labor  movement  is  not  the 
business  agent,  or  the  shop  steward,  or  the  union  offi- 
cial, although  these  are  important  roles  in  the  union 
structure.  The  labor  movement  is  the  14  million  work- 
ing men  and  women  who  have  made  their  lives  better, 
their  jobs  more  secure  and  their  voices  more  powerful 
through  union  and  collective  bargaining. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  it  is  the  task  before  us  to  make 
these  14  million  men  and  women  proud  and  active 
and  involved  union  members.  We  must  encourage 
and  increase  participation  on  the  shop  floor,  at  the 
union  meeting,  in  the  community,  in  politics  and  in 
every  arena  available  to  us. 

We  must  proclaim  our  proud  history,  our  present 
struggles  and  our  dreams  for  the  future.  We  face  a 
difficult  time.  But  nothing  the  labor  movement  has 
won,  from  free  education  for  all  to  child  labor  laws, 
to  Social  Security  and  Medicare,  to  civil  rights,  to 
right-to-know  legislation,  has  come  easily. 

We  must  build  our  labor  movement  from  within 
and  demonstrate  to  all  that  basic  truth  is  an  essential 
force  for  good  in  our  society.  Through  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  union  members  and  our  undiminished 
vigor  in  advocating  the  rights  of  working  men  and 
women,  our  message  will  be  heard. 

Thank  you,  brothers  and  sisters. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  George. 

Will  you  please  escort  our  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
the  stage,  please. 

It  is  indeed  my  pleasure  at  this  time  to  have  as  our 
first  speaking  guest,  who  should  be  familiar  to  all  of 
you,  who  has  traveled  in  the  State  in  this  position  as 
the  first  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Massachusetts.  He  is 
working  in  close  conjunction  to  the  offices  of  this 
Council,  and  we  are  gaining  on  each  level,  on  each 
day,  due  to  his  efforts  with  the  State  Council,  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Paul  Eustace. 

(Applause) 

MR.  EUSTACE:  Thank  you  very  much,  brothers 
and  sisters.  I  say  that,  because  I  am  still,  although 
Secretary  of  Labor,  I  am  still  a  member  of  the 
Machinist  Union,  and  proud  of  it. 

But  let's  look  at  the  problems  that  are  facing  us 
today,  and  the  labor  movement  faces  extreme  chal- 
lenges in  the  '80's,  and  into  the  '90's.  The  proportion 
of  eligible  workers  who  are  union  members  have 
fallen  steadily  in  recent  decades  to  a  current  low  level 
of  around  1 9  percent .  The  need  to  organize  unorgan- 
ized workers,  and  especially  women  and  minorities 
whose  part  takes  in  the  work  force  is  growing  rapidly 
is  most  important. 

Many  in  the  private  sector  have  joined  forces  with 
the  Reagan  administration  in  an  effort  to  role  back 
our  hard  fought  gains.  Victories  have  benefitted  all 
workers,  both  union  and  non-union.  I  agree  with  the 
AFL-CIO  committee  on  the  evolution  of  work  which 
frankly  declared  its  work  the  changing  situation  of 
workers  in  their  unions,  that  despite  their  accom- 
plishments, unions  find  themselves  behind  the  face 
of  change.  The  report  further  declares  that  the  labor 
movement  must  seek  renewal  and  regeneration.  And 
I  hope,  and  I  know,  that  my  office  can  help  in  this 
critical  endeavor. 

The  labor  movement  has  met  challenges  in  the 
past,  and  I  know  it  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
future. 

Now,  let  me  talk  for  a  moment  about  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  We  are  committed  to  enhance 
and  protect  worker's  rights.  We  are  committed  to 


promote  a  just  and  fair  working  environment.  We  are 
committed  to  develop  community  awareness  of  the 
labor  movement.  And  those,  in  these  times  surpris- 
ingly are  not  easy  goals. 

The  most  important  initiative  we  have  that  we  are 
working  on  today,  in  close  conjunction  with  Arthur 
Osborn  and  the  AFL-CIO,  is  something  that  is  near 
and  dear  to  all  of  our  hearts,  something  we  have  been 
working  on  for  many,  many  years.  And  to  be  success- 
ful in  this  endeavor,  Arthur,  the  Governor,  my  office 
and  many  other  offices  around  the  State,  and  your 
offices,  are  going  to  have  to  work  diligently,  long, 
and  hard  to  get  passage  of  reform  of  workers'  com- 
pensation this  year. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  we  are  that  far  away. 

The  legislation  is  now  in  House  Ways  and  Means, 
it  is  undergoing  a  few  minor  changes.  And  I  know 
Arthur,  at  least  I  hope  Arthur  will  agree  with  me,  that 
is  is  a  good  piece  of  legislation  when  we  get  a  few 
changes  made  to  it. 

Now,  with  the  AFL-CIO  committed,  with  the 
Governor's  office  committed,  with  the  commitment 
of  many  legislators  then  we  still  need  your  help. 
When  that  bill  breaks  from  Ways  and  Means,  hope- 
fully, within  two  weeks,  each  and  every  one  of  you 
should  have  informed  your  membership  to  start  call- 
ing their  local  representative,  both  representatives 
and  senators;  because  if  we  are  lucky,  it  will  stay  for  a 
short  time  in  the  House  and  go  to  the  Senate.  This  is 
the  year  that  we  can  reform  an  archaic  piece  of  legis- 
lation. This  is  the  year,  brothers  and  sisters,  we  must 
reform. 

Other  issues  we  are  working  on  in  the  office  are 
viable  ways  to  handle  asbestos.  Many  of  your  mem- 
bership is  today  dying  of  asbestos,  asbestosis. 
Because  this  Commonwealth  and  most  other  states 
have  no  legislation  protecting  their  workers.  Now, 
the  business  community  will  fight  us  on  this,  and 
they  have,  because  they  are  not  interested  in  your 
well-being.  We  are.  We  are  committed  to,  we  are 
committed  to  it.  Hopefully,  that  legislation  will  be 
coming  out  early  next  year.  That  is  for  protection,  it 
is  for  watching,  it  is  for  enforcement  so  you,  your 
wives,  your  children,  your  grandchildren,  will  not  be 
suffering  under.  This  material  probably  never  should 
have  been  brought  out  of  the  ground.  Many,  many 
people  have  made  millions  of  dollars  on  it  over  the 
lungs  of  many,  many,  many  thousand  of  millions  of 
workers. 

Other  issues  we  are  working  on,  and  it  is  something 
that  I  am  kind  of  proud  of,  not  kind  of,  I  am  very 
proud  of  it,  we  are  working  with  dislocated  workers, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  any  State  we  have  active 
worker  participation,  people  who  are  laid  off  are 
hired  by  the  state,  and  are  working  with  their  broth- 
ers and  sisters  to  find  new  employment. 

A  short  while  ago  I  went  to  Pittsburgh  at  a  Gover- 
nors' Council  and  spoke  on  what  we  were  doing  with 
JTPA  money  in  Massachusetts,  why  our  numbers 
looked  so  good,  and  no  one  could  understand.  There 
were  32  governors  there,  and  none  of  them  could 
understand  why  the  numbers  in  Massachusetts 
showed  so  well.  And  the  question  was  asked  labor.  I 
told  them,  it  is  very  simple,  we  have  involved  work- 
ers. The  workers  who  are  being  laid  off  usually  know 
more  about  the  problems  of  their  peers  than  some 
bureaucrat  that  works  in  the  unemployment  office, 
or  some  manager  that  was  probably  responsible  for 
his  layoff  for  poor  management.  And  that  is  our  little 
key,  to  adjoin  the  workers  in  these  assistance  centers, 
and  to  reemploy  people.  And  it  is  working,  very  sim- 
ple. Nobody  wants  to  hear  about  it,  but  in  this  Com- 
monwealth it  is  working. 

When  the  Governor  went  into  office  three  years 
ago,  the  unemployment  rate  was  7.9.  Today  it  is 
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under  four  percent.  How?  The  economy  is  good,  and 
we  are  not  going  to  claim  to  take  all  of  the  credit  for 
that,  but  damn  it,  we  are  going  to  take  credit  for  a 
couple  of  points,  because  I  think  we  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  it.  And  it  was  worker  participation  that  helped 
in  that  endeavor. 

Another  issue  that  we  are  working  on,  and  one  that 
is  very  important  to  us,  we  are  starting  a  conference, 
going  ahead,  I  believe  it  is  November  the  8th,  out  at 
BU  and  it  is  a  conference  to  design  a  blueprint  to  help 
women  in  the  workplace. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  I  am  going  to  be  back  later 
with  a  little  brochure  that  I  am  going  to  give  you,  but 
I  am  going  to  give  a  little  plug  now.  We  are  putting  a 
conference  together  through  my  office,  with  help 
through  the  Secretary  of  Economic  Affairs,  and  with 
this  conference  we  want  a  blueprint  of  how  to  assist 
women  in  their  job,  how  to  help  them  be  more  pro- 
ductive and  get  paid  for  the  actual  jobs  that  they  do. 
Today,  women  are  paid  far  too  little  in  comparison  to 
men.  We  want  to  change  that  not  only  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, but  we  want  to  put  a  blueprint  on  some- 
one else's  desk,  too.  Now,  with  this  conference,  as 
with  all  conferences  that  a  lot  of  labor  people  go  to, 
they  are  not  actually  run  by  labor,  they  are  run  by 
management.  The  state  is  not  budgeted  to  run  con- 
ferences, they  always  go  outside  and  say  to  the  Wang, 
to  the  GE,  to  all  the  large  corporations,  could  you 
help  us?  And  they  get  the  big  push.  Well,  this  confer- 
ence is  very  important  to  labor,  and  I  would  like  to 
see  the  big  push  come  from  labor  to  help  us  fund  this 
conference  so  we  are  on  equal  parodies  with  manage- 
ment so  we  can  demand  our  problems  and  to  give  the 
state  a  blueprint,  and  hopefully  give  the  United 
States  a  blueprint  on  how  to  handle  these  important 
issues.  I  will  be  back  with  a  brochure  handed  out 
tomorrow,  and  I  hope  you  pay  attention. 

Yes,  brothers  and  sisters,  I  am  asking  for  a  little 
money,  but  a  few  bucks  here  and  a  few  bucks  there 
could  put  together  a  lot  of  bucks.  So  pay  attention 
tomorrow  when  it  is  on  your  table.  I  hate  to  come 
begging,  but  I  did. 

I  understand  that  Representative  Lemanski  is  in 
the  room,  so  I  will  end  now,  but  I  will  be  around  the 
rest  of  the  week  if  anyone  has  any  problems  that  we 
can  assist  in.  That  is  what  we  are  here  for.  Our  staff 
will  be  around  all  week.  I  would  like  you  to  meet 
them,  talk  with  them,  and  find  out  that  we  are  an 
office  within  State  government  that  is  very  friendly 
to  the  work  force. 

Thank  you  very  much,  have  a  good  convention. 

(Applause) 

VOICE:  Point  of  order,  Mr.  President. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Secretary  Eustace. 

Your  order,  affiliation? 

MR.  McGRIMLEY:  George  McGrimley,  Boston 
Teachers  Union,  Local  66,  Boston,  Mass.  We  see 
advertised  all  over  the  hall  here,  Mr.  President,  about 
union  solidarity,  but  I  don't  see  the  protoplastic  and 
any  amoebas  here  this  morning,  and  within  the  next 
hour  we  have  the  Senate  President,  the  Senate  Audi- 
tor, the  Attorney  General,  and  for  the  first  time,  our 
new  Archbishop  Bernard  Law  to  address  us.  I  think 
it  is  a,  it  is  advisable  for  you,  Mr.  President,  to  have 
your  Master's  of  Arms  go  through  this  hotel  and  get 
bodies  down  here.  That  is  solidarity. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  brother. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  And  we  will  continue  to,  we  will 
continue  to  solicit  the  memberships  to  come  into  the 
hall.  On  Wednesday  morning  sometimes  we  do  have 
that  problem,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  are  up  there,  and 
we  will  restate  our  urge  for  the  members  to  enter  the 
hall. 

Martin  Foley  is  the  next  speaker  present  in  the  hall. 


Okay,  at  this  time,  we  are  going  to  have  the  Presi- 
dent of  Pioneer  Valley  Central  Labor  Council  and 
our  legislative  director  bring  to  the  stage  a  dear  friend 
of  ours,  Chairman  of  the  Commerce  and  Labor 
Committee,  Kenny  Lemanski. 

As  I  take  the  privilege  of  introducing  our  speaker, 
Chairman  Lemanski,  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  this 
young  man  from  the  western  part  of  our  state,  has 
just  recently  stepped  into  one  of  the  most  powerful 
jobs  in  the  State  legislature,  as  far  as  labor  is  con- 
cerned. Just  about  everything  that  affects  our  future 
is  channeled  through  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  Labor.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  him  offering  to 
us  an  open-door  policy  to  his  office  and  bring  our 
thoughts  to  him  in  person,  he  has  been  readily  acces- 
sible, readily  understandable  to  our  wants  and  needs, 
and  he  has  specialized  once  again  on  the  commerce 
and  labor's  efforts  to  bring  forth  a  bill  on  workers' 
comp.,  which  I  am  sure  he  will  mention.  I  just  want 
to  say  this,  that  once  again,  you  remember  that  labor 
had  a  bill  in,  the  Governor  had  a  bill  in,  Associated 
Industries  had  a  bill  in,  and  the  committee  took  all  of 
that  mess  and  put  forth  their  own  bill,  and  they  have 
it  a  symbol  of  respect  to  us  by  reporting  their  bill 
under  labor's  bill  number.  It  was  a  gesture  that  did 
not  go  unnoticed  by  the  insiders.  We  appreciated  it, 
and  it  was  this  young  man's  efforts  that  has  been 
mainly  responsible  for  the  bill  that  is  now  out  there  in 
the  Ways  and  Means,  that  with  a  few  amends  we  are 
going  to  be  pushing  as  strongly  as  we  can,  and  we 
think  because  of  this  young  gentleman's  efforts  when 
we  say  this  year  for  workers'  comp.,  we  mean  this 
year. 

Chairman  Lemanski 

(Applause) 

REPRESENTATIVE  LEMANSKI:  Thank  you, 
Arthur,  for  those  kind  words. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
be  here  today  to  finally  tell  you  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  and  Labor  and  I  are  happy  to  report 
that  we  have  a  workers'  compensation  bill,  House 
6700,  on  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Committee  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  some  few  weeks  ago.  We  have 
a  bill  that  puts  into  the  hands  of  injured  workers  in 
this  Commonwealth,  the  just  compensation  due 
them  for  the  fact  that  they  have  been  injured  on  the 
job.  Not  so  much  in  the  hands  of  the  people  that  rep- 
resent or  treat  those  injured  workers,  or  sometimes 
manipulate  them,  but  the  worker  himself  or  herself 
who  has  been  injured  on  the  job.  The  bill,  I  think, 
does  a  good  job  for  those  people  in  the  working 
world  in  terms  of  the  following  items.  We  have 
included  in  the  bill  cost-of-living  adjustments  for  all 
permanent  and  totally  disabled  workers,  and  widows 
and  widowers  to  the  1986  State  average  weekly  wage, 
and  we  annualize  that  increase  every  year. 

We  have  called  for  a  quick  administration  system 
so  there  is  no  need  to  file  claims,  and  to  hire  attor- 
neys, or  to  wait  for  ten  months  while  your  bill  collec- 
tors are  after  you. 

And  as  your  President  mentioned,  we  have  put  out 
under  House  Bill  3064,  which  the  labor  recommen- 
dation is  on  workers  compensation.  We  did  that  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  Among  those  being  the  fact  that 
no  one  really  has  worked  as  hard  or  as  long  on  getting 
the  workers'  compensation  form  in  this  Common- 
wealth than  the  AFL-CIO,  and  we  felt  it  was  neces- 
sary to  recognize  that  contribution.  I  don't  think  that 
we  would  be  at  this  point  today  if  we  hadn't  had  that 
Bill  introduced  last  year. 

It  has  been  a  very  long  process,  we  have  been  in 
negotiations  from  the  beginning  as  you  negotiate  on 
pay  raises,  and  I  think  the  Bill  we  have  is  a  good  bill 
and  there  are  certainly  some  adjustments  which  we 
will  consider  which  you  will  be  suggesting. 
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Another  item  which  we  have  concluded  is  we  have 
included  some  long-term  help  for  those  who  have 
been  disabled  partially.  Up  to  600  weeks  of  compen- 
sation. We  have  included  a  very  strong  rehabilitation 
office  so  that  people  will  know  what  their  rights  are 
and  if  they  want  to  learn  new  trades  they  will  be  able 
to. 

For  public  employees  we  have  overturned  the 
Mansfield  case,  which  had  to  do  with  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  and  worker's  compensation,  and 
we  have  placed  collective  bargaining  agreements  in 
the  forefront  and  given  them  the  precedents  in  those 
worker's  compensation  cases  and  for  the  building 
trades  we  have  made  such  that  high  wage  employers 
are  not  put  at  a  disadvantage  in  their  comp.  rates, 
and,  therefore,  driven  out  of  business. 

So  I  think  we  have  put  together  a  good  bill  and 
with  your  help  in  analyzing  it  and  in  speaking  to  your 
members  we  will  have  the  bill  signed  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  hopefully  in  November.  Thank  you  again 
for  the  opportunity  to  share  thoughts  with  you  on 
this  bill.  I  will  need  your  help  on  this  bill,  so  hope  you 
will  be  there.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much  Kenny. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  announcement  that  any- 
one not  wearing  your  badges  out  there,  the  Sergeants 
at  Arms  will  be  circulating  throughout  the  hall.  You 
must  have  your  badge  on  to  remain  in  this  hall,  to 
participate  in  this  activity.  We  have,  just  briefly 
before  we  go  into  our  next  speaker,  we  have  a  late 
filed  resolution  that  has  been  put  in  by  the  telephone 
workers  if  I  can  get  my  hands  on  it.  It  takes  special 
action  by  the  convention,  three  quarters  of  the  body 
to  vote  on  it,  to  put  forth  the  resolution  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  vote  would  be  only  to  allow  it  to  go  to 
the  committee.  And  then  they  do  their  work  and 
bring  forth  their  recommendations.  I  will  bring  that 
out  to  you  after  our  next  speaker.  I  can't  put  my  hand 
on  it  at  this  time. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  and  I  appreciate  George 
Carpenter  escorting  our  great  friend  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Frank  Bellotti,  up  to  the  stage,  please. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  I  don't  know  how  you  could,  year 
after  year,  say  something  new  about  one  of  your 
dearest  friends,  one  of  the  labor's  dearest  friends, 
and  it  is  a  funny  thing,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
people  in  the  history  of  our  State's  politics,  I  always 
have  a  habit  of  just  thinking  he  is  a  pal  of  mine,  a  pal 
of  yours,  because  that  is  how  he  operates.  He  is  a 
great  person,  he  understands  the  workers,  he  is 
proud  to  be  a  father  of  a  large  family,  he  is  proud  to 
be  friendly  with  the  workers,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  workers,  and  he  has  an  awesome  amount  of 
responsibility,  and  I  know  he  cannot  talk  of  sensitive 
issues,  and  I  know  when  you  are  talking  about  the 
law  initiative  petitions  you  have  to  be  very  careful 
how  you  couch  your  words,  but  I  do  know  that  the 
Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts  have  filed 
initiative  petition  that  in  my  personal  opinion  would 
have  made  it  almost  impossible  for  a  person  to  stay 
on  worker's  compensation.  In  response  to  that  the 
AFL-CIO  filed  an  initiative  petition.  I  think  it  is  well- 
known  that  we  did  not  choose  that  battleground,  that 
we  were  trying  to  do  the  right  thing,  to  go  through  the 
legislature,  as  you  heard  the  previous  speaker  say 
that  we  have  been  doing  successfully,  and  I  know  that 
with  all  the  problems  and  all  the  business  that  the 
Attorney  General  has,  he  sometimes,  he  cannot  get 
to  make  the  rulings,  and  sometimes  that  is  advanta- 
geous to  one  body  more  than  another,  and  I  just 
know  that  those  initiative  petitions  are  still  awaiting 
for  approval  and  the  clock  is  running  and  too  bad  for 
them  and  good  for  us. 


It  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  at  this  time  probably 
one  of  your  greatest  friends  we  will  ever  have  in  the 
arena  of  politics.  He  is  deserving  of  your  warm 
reception  this  morning  as  he  comes  to  us  once  again 
to  bring  his  good  message  to  us  all.  Frank  Bellotti. 

(Applause) 

MR.  BELLOTTI:  Thank  you  very  much,  Arthur. 
It  takes  a  long  time  to  rule  on  that  petition,  but  we 
know  where  that  battleground  should  be  fought.  It  is 
not  by  just  a  petition,  by  filing  400  pages  that  no  one 
understands  when  he  votes  on  it  or  she  votes  on  it,  it 
is  in  the  legislature. 

You  know,  I  am,  it  is  always  a  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  come  here,  and  I  think  Arthur  said  it  the  way  I 
would  like  to  say  it,  and  it  is  like  coming  home.  I  am 
from  a  labor  family,  my  history  is  labor.  When  I  was 
a  private  lawyer,  I  never  mentioned  management,  I 
always  represented  labor,  because  I  am  much  more 
comfortable  doing  that.  But  I  think  sometimes  we 
have  to  look  back.  Many  of  us,  I  say  "us",  Arthur 
and  George,  are  young,  and  many  of  you  are  youn- 
ger, and  don't  remember  the  battles  of  the  old  days.  I 
can  remember  a  great  many  of  them. 

The  labor  movement,  what  is  involved  here,  is  a 
triumph  of  organization  over  oppression .  I  f  you  look 
back  historically,  however  they  try  to  couch  it,  it  is 
negotiation  over  force.  For  150  years  there  was  unre- 
lenting opposition  to  the  union  movement.  The  com- 
pany used  industrial  spy  systems,  strike  breakers, 
yellow-dog  contracts,  company  unions.  Today  that 
has  changed.  But  the  intent  very  often  is  the  same. 
But  they  come  up  in  a  much  more  sophisticated  way. 

Now  we  are  in  the  area  of  the  concern  and  the  free 
market.  Business  wants  no  control  by  government. 
They  have  been  able  to  work  that.  But  yet  companies 
like  Continental  Airlines,  John-Mansville,  which  we 
are  involved  in,  use  the  protection  of  bankruptcy 
laws  to  destroy  labor  contracts.  They  want  protec- 
tion, however  they  couch  it,  from  wage  contracts, 
from  seniority  agreements,  from  people  staying  on 
the  job  over  60  or  65,  from  affirmative  action,  from 
minorities  and  women  and  young  people. 

Business  says  that  labor  is  responsible  for  the  weak 
economy,  for  the  unfair  balance  of  trade.  Wages  are 
not  the  causes  of  the  trade  deficit.  The  U.S.,  and  this 
is  the  result  of  many  objective  studies,  may  have  the 
best  paid  workers  in  the  world,  but  they  are  the  most 
productive  workers  in  the  world.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  Studies  show  that  union  workers 
have  better  morale  when  they  have  a  voice  in  what 
happens  in  the  company,  their  turnover  is  less,  it 
costs  the  company  less,  and  the  opposition  of  the 
companies,  it  is  not  because  of  wages,  it  is  not 
because  of  cost,  it  is  because  of  loss  of  control  in  the 
marketplace. 

The  economy  only  works  with  cooperation.  And  a 
classic  example  of  that  is  in  the  totalitarian  govern- 
ment in  Poland,  any  of  those  countries,  where  they 
have  absolute  control,  where  they  could  make  people 
do  everything  they  want,  where  there  is  no  such  thing 
of  a  union  contract,  where  their  production  is  much, 
far  more  lower  than  ours.  They  are  not  even  in  the 
same  ballpark  with  us,  but  we  have  a  free  economy. 
We  have  and  they  are  shown  that  solidarity  once 
established  cannot  be  destroyed. 

We  need  a  partnership.  Have  you  noticed  in  the 
last  few  years  that  when  companies  are  in  trouble  the 
new  trend  is  to  make  labor  a  partner  in  austerity,  in 
reduction  of  benefits?  And  that  is  fine,  but  once 
there  is  prosperity,  once  that  bad  period  goes  by,  then 
labor  members  should  be  partners  in  the  prosperity. 
Both  business  and  labor  both  thrive  only  with  bal- 
ance. The  foundation  of  the  labor  movement  is  not 
force,  it  is  compromise  through  strength.  This  is  the 
basic  rock  upon  which  the  union  movement  is  built. 
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Without  going  into  long  details,  just  for  a 
moment,  and  I  think  it  needs  saying  once  in  awhile, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  groups  of  unor- 
ganized workers  would  try  to  present  complaints  to 
companies.  Usually  management  would  simply 
refuse  to  discuss  them,  and  unions  rarely  survived, 
for  very  long,  because  the  formation  of  workers  of 
any  association  and  demand  for  improved  wages  was 
regarded  as  an  illegal  conspiracy.  If  a  union  called  a 
strike  or  engaged  in  picketing,  it  is  liable  for  criminal 
prosecution  under  the  common  law.  Seeking  higher 
wages  was  judicially  held  to  be  a  crime  against  soci- 
ety. It  wasn't  until  1842  that  a  court  ruled  that  union 
formation  wa  not  illegal,  per  se. 

Massachusetts  is  still  in  the  forefront  of  the  labor 
movement.  And  that  movement  is  not  dead  or 
stopped.  Our  Commonwealth  belies  the  claim  that 
unions  mean  economic  decline.  Massachusetts  has  a 
commitment  to  social  services  and  education.  There 
is  a  commitment  of  social  justice  here  and  social  har- 
mony, a  harmony  so  necessary  for  economic  growth. 
We  have  strong  labor,  we  have  strong  business.  The 
AFL-CIO  grew  from  a  group  of  trade  guilds  to  what 
you  are  now,  an  organization  of  over  110  national 
international  unions. 

This  growth  is  not  really  of  numbers,  it  is  also  of 
kind.  As  America  industrialized,  you  organized.  You 
have  expanded  and  changed  with  this  nation  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  American  worker.  Now,  as  industry 
increasingly  needs  technology  and  service,  the  reach 
of  the  unions  must  extend,  the  approach  must  be  dif- 
ferent, more  progressive.  It  is  important  to  organize 
politically  as  well  economically.  Legislation  can  have 
far  reaching  effects  on  the  rights  of  labor.  Where 
workers  have  a  stake  in  the  business  and  its  success, 
productivity  increases.  But  the  workplace  is  only  the 
beginning,  the  initial  obligation  of  the  union.  Work- 
ers have  a  right  to  affordable  and  accessible  medical 
care,  to  quality  education  for  their  children,  to  sup- 
port in  their  retirement,  to  protection  from  crime.  It 
has  always  been  the  challenge  of  the  labor  movement 
to  look  beyond  the  immediate  concerns  of  the  work- 
ing place.  From  the  time  of  Samuel  Gompers,  labor 
has  been  committed  to  work  for  a  better  government 
or  better  society.  I  am  a  product  of  that.  I  never  could 
have  become  educated.  My  family  could  never  have 
survived  without  union  or  veteran's  legislation.  I  will 
remember  that,  I  will  never  forget  it. 

Your  presence  at  this  convention,  more  impor- 
tantly how  you  address  this  problem,  how  you  work 
to  do  everything  you  do  all  year,  is  evidence  of  labor's 
vitality,  and  with  labor's  vitality  comes  the  strength 
of  this  nation. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much,  Attorney 
General  Frank  Bellotti. 

I  know  we  have  a  crowded  schedule  and  we  will 
move  right  along,  but  I  just  want  to  say  one  thing.  I 
don't  know  how  you  feel,  but  we  have  a  labor  his- 
tory, a  workshop  tomorrow,  and  it  makes  me  feel 
great,  my  heart  swells  when  an  elected  official  from  a 
constitutional  office,  I  feel  he  could  teach  that 
tomorrow,  that  is  great. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Moving  along,  I  now  have  indeed 
another  privilege,  because  it  is  a  friend  of  mine,  a 
friend  of  yours,  a  young  man  who  come  out  of  the 
neighborhoods  of  Dorchester,  rose  up  through  the 
ranks  of  State  Rep.  He,  too,  for  many  years  held  one 
of  the  most  powerful  positions  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture, he  is  in  the  House  Ways  and  Means.  Under  his 
tutorship  labor  did  well.  He  has  moved  on  now  for  a 
constitutional  office,  he  is  our  auditor,  he  is  our 
friend,  John  Finnegan. 

(Applause) 


MR.  OSBORN:  John? 

MR.  FINNEGAN:  Thank  you  very  much,  Arthur. 

I  would  like  to  preface  my  remarks  this  morning 
by  saying  a  heartfelt  thanks  for  all  the  things  that  you 
in  labor  have  done  for  millions  of  people  like  me.  I 
would  like  to  thank  you  for  your,  the  eight-hour  day 
and  40-hour  work  week.  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  the  minimum  wage.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
the  paid  vacations,  paid  holidays,  and  the  whole 
complex  of  health  and  safety  laws  designed  to  protect 
each  worker  in  the  performance  of  his  job. 

You  know,  I  think  it  is  a  little  sad  today,  but  true, 
there  is  an  entire  generation  out  here  that  would 
never  think  to  give  the  labor  unions  credit  for  any  of 
the  things  that  they  take.  The  benefits  they  receive 
they  take  for  granted.  They  don't  know  or  care  for 
the  history  of  the  labor  movement  in  America  and 
they  don't  realize  that  every  advantage  in  their  bene- 
fit package  was  bought  and  paid  for  by  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  were  willing  to  place  their  jobs 
and  yes,  in  some  cases,  their  lifes,  in  jeopardy.  Lately 
I  hear  a  lot  of  people,  usually  young  people,  talking 
about  the  dangers  of  "big  union."  These  people  will 
tell  you  with  a  straight  face  that  the  need  for  unions  is 
over,  the  day  is  finished.  They  will  try  to  convince 
you  that  the  union  is  the  reason  that  America  can't 
compete  in  the  world  market.  They  will  suggest  that 
if  we  didn't  have  unions  and  union  wages  we  could 
make  the  product  cheaper  and  they  seem  to  forget  the 
underpaid  workers  that  make  those  products  would 
be  themselves  or  their  children.  They  simply  don't 
realize  exactly  how  much  the  American  labor  move- 
ment has  contributed  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
this  nation.  Because  of  the  labor  union  movement  we 
work  for  a  reasonable  wage  that  puts  money  in  our 
pockets,  it  puts  milk  and  bread  on  your  table.  It  has 
enabled  us  to  buy  automobiles,  to  own  our  own 
house,  and  to  get  an  education.  No,  the  problem  in 
America  today  is  not  big  unions,  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  size  of  a  worker's  paycheck,  the  quality  of 
the  product  that  the  worker's  produce,  and  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  that  quality,  by  the  way.  The  rea- 
son we  cannot  compete  in  world  markets  is  very  sim- 
ple. We  have  become  a  debtor  nation  for  the  first 
time  since  World  War  I.  We  are  in  trouble  at  home 
and  in  trouble  overseas,  for  simply  one  reason,  our 
government  is  spending  money  that  we  simply  don't 
have.  Think  about  it.  If  we  do  not  address  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Federal  spending  and  Federal  deficit  and 
we  don't  address  it  soon  our  economy,  and  all  that 
you  have  gained  for  us  as  individuals,  is  in  danger  of 
serious  collapse. 

We  just  can't  spend  more  than  we  bring  in.  You 
can't  do  it  even  if  you  happen  to  be  the  government 
of  the  U.S.  of  America,  and  you  can't  do  it  even  if 
you  happen  to  have  the  mightiest  economy  in  the 
world. 

So  I  think  that  you,  as  union  men  and  women  and 
leaders,  have  a  new  task  for  the  1980's.  I  can't  think 
of  a  group  in  a  better  position  and  more  force  to 
bring  our  Congress  and  our  President  to  their  senses 
when  it  comes  to  the  Federal  deficit.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
tough  fight  but  let's  face  it,  you  have  been  in  the  van- 
guard of  every  decent  fight,  every  major  reform  in 
this  country  in  the  19th  century.  It  will  be  a  tougher 
fight  than  child  labor  law,  but  I  can't  think  of  any 
group  better  able  to  do  it. 

When  we  get  rid  of  the  national  deficit,  then  we 
can  come  back  and  compete  on  the  international 
marketplace  on  a  fair  and  equitable  fashion.  There 
won't  be  any  more  talk  about  unions  have  had  their 
day  because  once  again  you  in  the  union  movement 
show  that  you  are  indeed  America's  best  friend. 

It  is  a  tough  fight,  but  my  money  is  on  you.  Thank 
you. 
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(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  very  much.  I  would 
like  to  make  two  quick  announcements.  You  will 
hear  it  again  through  the  convention.  Excuse  me,  one 
of  the  highlights  of  the  convention  will  be  tomorrow, 
and  you  adopted  it  as  a  rule,  I  hope  you  will  support 
that  rule,  we  have  got  to  bring  this  import  question 
out  to  the  public,  so  we  are  going  to  march  down  to 
the  Park  Square,  which  is  not  that  far,  and  have  a 
short  speaking  program  on  imports.  The  governor 
will  meet  us  there.  We  have  his  support,  we  should  at 
least  show  him  in  the  numbers  that  we  have.  We  will 
highlight  that  more  as  we  go  along. 

On  October  9th,  there  will  be  a  Coors  demonstra- 
tion. One  of  the  Coors  family  is  coming  here  to  talk 
about  expanding  and  we  will  have  information  out  to 
you  before  the  convention  starts  on  our  plans  for 
that.  We  are  going  to  have  entertainment  at  the  ban- 
quet that  will  be  something  acceptable  to  you  this 
year.  There  are  not  going  to  be  speeches,  there  is 
going  to  be  dancing  and  entertainment,  high  caliber, 
high  quality,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  attend.  We 
promise  you  a  good  meal,  and  the  Drifters,  some  of 
the  ex-Platters  will  be  there  to  entertain  you,  and 
other  entertainers.  So  those  are  some  of  the 
announcements. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  pass  on  to  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee,  with  your  permission,  the 
I.B.E.W.  telephone  late  file  resolution.  As  you 
remember,  it  only  allows  the  resolution  to  go  to  the 
Resolution  Committee.  It  has  to  come  back  to  you 
for. final  action. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows:  "Whereas:  Organized 
labor  has  historically  encouraged  the  purchase  and 
use  of  'union  made'  items:  and  Whereas:  The 
Department  of  Justice  has  broken  up  the  Bell  system 
to  create  competition:  and  Whereas:  Due  to  the 
breakup  of  AT&T  and  technological  changes  the 
number  of  telephone  operators  in  the  New  England 
area  has  been  reduced  from  13,000  to  6,000  union 
members  in  a  mere  15  years:  and  Whereas:  AT&T  is 
the  only  union  long  distance  carrier:  Therefore  be  it 
resolved  that  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  go  on 
record  requesting  all  union  members  and  their  fami- 
lies to  select  AT&T  as  their  long  distance  carrier." 
Submitted  by  Locals  2222,  Quincy;  2313,  Hanover; 
2321,  North  Andover;  2322,  Middleboro;  2324, 
Springfield;  and  2325,  Northboro. 

You  have  heard  the  request.  This  will  be  filed  with 
the  Resolution  Committee  for  your  action.  What  is 
your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Moved. 

MR.  OSBORN:  So  moved.  Seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "aye". 

VOICE:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  It  is  a  vote.  So  ordered.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

At  this  time,  I  would  bring  to  the  microphone  my 
brother,  who  has  been  leading  the  way  for  us  in  the 
New  England  area  for  the  AFL-CIO.  He  himself 
took  on  a  battle  for  sickness  in  this  past  year.  He  is 
back  on  his  feet.  He  is  a  175-pound  fighting  class, 
and  he  is  a  great  person  to  work  with,  your  brother, 
my  brother,  John  O'Malley,  District  Director,  AFL- 
CIO. 

(Applause) 

MR.  O'MALLEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Arthur. 

This  is  a  very  exciting  day  for  me.  Normally  it  gives 
me  the  opportunity  to  come  back  and  meet  many  old 
and  new  friends,  but  it  is,  as  Arthur  stated,  a  few 
months  ago  I  laid  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital breathing  out  of  my  tube  and  they  told  me  that 
they  couldn't  guarantee  that  I  would  ever  talk  again. 
So  I  want  you  to  know  that  this  Marlon  Brando  voice 


I  have  is  the  greatest  sounding  voice  in  America. 

(Applause) 

And  I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
publicly  thank  all  of  the  people  in  this  audience  that 
sent  me  cards,  and  I  never  really  ever-had  so  many 
masses  said  for  me  in  all  my  life,  but  I  thank  you  very 
much. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
your  President,  Arthur  Osborn,  and  your  or- 
ganization for  its  continued  support  that  I  receive  in 
carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  National  AFL-CIO. 

I  am  delighted,  too,  with  you  this  morning  to  bring 
you  warm  greetings  of  Lane  Kirkland,  President  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  I  want  to  take  the  few  minutes  I  have 
with  you  to  talk  about  some  of  the  things  I  perceive 
wrong  of  how  the  Reagan  administration  sees  the 
Federal  government  and  also  our  roles  in  party  poli- 
tics. 

This  administration  would  have  us  believe  that  our 
troubles  are  behind  us  as  a  nation.  They  want  us  to 
forget  about  tens  of  thousands  of  families  have  been 
stripped  of  all  they  own  and  uprooted  from  their 
communities  by  plant  shutdowns  and  business  fail- 
ures. They  want  us  to  believe  that  what  is  real,  what 
recovery  there  is,  has  some  relation  to  the  supply 
side,  tax  cuts  that  fed  the  fat  cats,  emptied  the  public 
purse,  and  set  the  Federal  deficit  into  orbit.  It  used  to 
be  an  article  of  conservative  faith  that  Federal  defi- 
cits were  an  unnecessary  evil.  But  now  we  see  the 
most  conservative  president  within  living  memory, 
refusing  to  lower  the  deficit  by  increasing  the  taxes. 
His  strategy  is  clear.  He  intends  to  shrink  the  role  of 
government  by  starving  it.  Mr.  Reagan  got  to  the 
White  House  by  persuading  a  sufficient  amount  of 
voters  that  their  government  is  their  worst  enemy- 
,that  public  spending  for  public  purpose  is  the  root  of 
all  evils,  and  that  public  employees  are  the  villains 
that  are  responsible  for  the  failure  of  government 
programs. 

He  and  his  imitators  at  State  and  local  level  believe 
that  diverting  public  funds  in  the  private  hands 
insures  that  they  will  be  spent  wisely  and  prudently. 
They  preach  that  work  done  by  people  on  private 
payrolls  is  done  better  and  more  efficiently  than 
done  by  people  on  public  payrolls.  That  argument  is 
senseless  on  the  face  of  it.  The  work  of  government 
on  every  level  is  carried  out  by  the  same  sort  of 
people.  No  matter  whether  their  paychecks  are 
signed  by  a  firm  or  whatever,  or  private  contractors. 
Elected  officials  that  preach  that  private  firms  can 
do  the  job  better  are,  in  fact,  proclaiming  that  they 
themselves  ae  not  up  to  the  j  ob .  All  of  our  experience 
bears  out  the  fact  that  when  government  programs 
fail  they  fail  from  the  top  down,  not  from  the  bottom 
up. 

The  best  way  to  make  those  programs  succeed  is  to 
elect  public  officials  who  want  them  to  succeed,  not 
those  who  are  committed  to  make  them  fail. 

This  is  why  labor  participation  in  the  political  pro- 
cess is  so  important.  But  there  are  powerful  forces  in 
this  country  that  want  labor's  permission  to  confine 
to  collective  bargaining  at  most.  They  want  us  to 
retreat  from  the  political  arena. 

Some  who  aspire  to  the  leadership  in  the  Demo- 
cratic parties  are  proposing  that  the  party  further 
distance  itself  from  organized  labor,  that  it  turn  a 
cold  shoulder  on  labor,  the  minorities,  and  womens' 
issues.  They  want  to  elbow  out  of  the  Democratic  the 
very  group  that  produced  the  most  last  year,  and  in 
previous  years.  Groups  now  sometimes  slandered, 
slandered  as  special  interests.  The  plain  truth  is  that 
were  it  not  for  the  labor  movement,  American  poli- 
tics would  be  completely  taken  over  by  the  most  nar- 
row and  greedy  special  interests  of  all.  Labor  is  the 
only  force  in  American  life  whose  mission  is  to  make 
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sure  that  those  who  don't  have  enough  power  are  not 
kicked  around  by  those  who  have  too  much. 

As  far  as  being  in  politics  is  concerned,  I  think 
Lane  Kirkland  put  it  best  in  his  speech  to  the  building 
trades  last  spring  when  he  said,  "Over  many  years, 
many  changes,  the  political  and  economic  tides,  we 
have  known  many  victories  and  many  defeats.  Of 
course,  defeat  is  painful  and  victory  is  better.  But 
more  important  than  the  outcome  are  the  things  you 
stand  for.  If  you  have  no  goals  that  matter,  if  you 
stand  for  nothing,  what  indeed  can  you  win?  Our 
steadfast  goals  are  liberty,  justice  for  all,  justice  that 
says,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  abandon  them  each 
time  the  political  winds  change.  If  we  did  that,  we 
would  soon  stand  for  nothing  and  would  be  good  for 
nothing.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  Democratic 
party.  You  know,  Ronald  Reagan  has  won  the  right 
through  the  ballot,  to  fight  for  the  politics,  but  we 
never  lost  the  right  to  fight  for  our  principles  and  to 
defend  and  advance  the  rights  and  just  aims  of  the 
working  people.  I  guess  it  is  an  understatement  to  say 
that  our  unions  have  fallen  on  hard  times  and  our 
movement  is  being  challenged  as  never  before,  but 
there  is  nothing,  nothing  new  in  that. 

Our  situation  is  not  unlike  that  of  that  fabled 
Greek  warrior  in  battle  on  the  ancient  battlefield.  He 
rests  and  then  as  he  gathers  strength  he  declares,  "I 
am  not  dead,  but  wounded.  I  will  but  lie  here,  and 
bleed  awhile,  then  rise  and  fight  again."  Thank  you. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you  for  that  great  message. 

Will  the  Master-of-arms  alert  me  when  Senate 
President  Bulger  enters  into  the  hall? 

We  have  a  lot  of  activity  going  on  across  the  State. 
I  see  over  to  my  left  Vice  President  Dick  Piccuito  and 
lots  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Local  5. 

The  tragedy  that  just  hit  the  shipyard,  something 
that  should  never  have  occurred  in  this  country  and 
in  many  other  areas  across  the  State.  I  want  you  to 
talk  to  these  people  and  believe  with  them.  We  must 
continue  to  fight  the  good  fight.  We  can't  accept  the 
fact  that  as  soon  as  an  announcement  is  made  it  is 
over.  Because  you  know  how  many  times  we  have 
been  in  battles,  we  ourselves  thought  it  was  over  and 
we  won.  Just  remember  that  as  this  convention  con- 
tinues. 

We  have  the  privilege  now  of  bringing  forward  to 
the  stage  a  person  who  probably  is  the  best  known 
person  in  Massachusetts  at  this  time,  he  certainly  has 
paid  his  dues  on  behalf  of  the  working  people  in  this 
State.  He  cannot  separate  himself  from  trade  union- 
ists, young  ones,  old  ones  like  our  Tommy  Bow 
(Phons.)  that  is  holding  up  our  dear  President  at  this 
time,  but  I  would  appreciate  very  much,  William 
Bulger. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Accompanying  Senate  President 
Bulger  is  Senator  Gerry  D'Amico  from  the  Worces- 
ter area,  who  is  in  this.  He  has  truly  been  worthy  of 
our  support  and  our  applause  over  the  years.  He  is  a 
very  active  and  upcoming  senator,  Gerry  D'Amico. 

At  this  time,  it  gives  me  extra  pleasure,  and  I  guess 
if  you  see  me  smiling  it  is  just  because  I  always  smile 
when  I  am  around  this  gentleman,  this  human  being, 
this  leader.  He  has  done  great  things  for  us,  he  does 
great  things  for  his  district  that  he  represents,  which 
happens  to  be  South  Boston,  but  in  his  position  as 
Senate  president  he  represents  each  and  every  one  of 
you.  He  has  stood  against  powers  that  sometimes  are 
invisible  to  people  like  myself,  and  you  who  cannot 
be  in  the  statehouse  on  a  daily  basis,  but  the  powers 
are  there.  Sometimes  you  can  reach  out  and  touch 
them  and  other  times  you  can't.  But  the  Senate  Presi- 
dent, Billy  Bulger,  on  behalf  of  the  working  people  of 
Massachusetts  has  always  been  on  guard,  always 


been  prepared,  and  always  comes  out  a  winner,  no 
matter  when  he  took  on  a  fight  for  us,  and  he  is  going 
to  continue  that.  I  know  I  could  say  that.  He  is  our 
friend  today,  he  was  yesterday,  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
be  tomorrow,  and  on  the  fights  to  come.  Our  Presi- 
dent, Billy  Bulger. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you. 

MR.  BULGER:  Thank  you,  Arthur  Osborn  and 
friends  of — I  see  many  familiar  faces,  I  don't  want  to 
start  referring  to  the  George  Carpenters,  arid  the 
Foleys  and  the — I  just  came  back  from  Connemara, 
Martin,  where  so  many  of  your  clan  live. 

I  am  married  to  a  Foley.  When  we  were  in  Conne- 
mara up  in  the  County  Mayo,  there  is  a  Mount 
Croagh  Patrick.  You  know,  the  people  go  up  on  their 
knees — actually,  Joe  Lydon  knows  that — for  pen- 
ance, and  the  story's  told  about  the  people  going  up 
on  their  knees  and  the  woman,  the  woman  who  was 
going  up  on  her  knees,  and  she  said  as  she  was  going, 
she  discovered  that  her  dress  caught  on  the  heel  of  her 
shoe  and  she  found  it  very  difficult  to  move,  and  she 
turned  to  the  fellow  behind  her  and  said,  "Excuse 
me,  sir,  would  you  be  kind  enough  to  lift  my  dress?" 
He  said,  "I  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  for  doing 
that  that  I  am  doing  this." 

So  I  know  we  have  a  very  serious  meeting  here 
today,  and  I  don't  intend  to  disturb  the  order  of  the 
day  except  to  say  just  a  couple  of  little  things.  First  of 
all,  it  is  a  delight  to  be  here  and  be  with  my  good 
friend  Senator  D'Amico.  He  could  count  on  me  to  do 
everything  humanly  possible  to  help  him  see  his 
ambitions  fulfilled.  He  is  indeed  a  top- flight  legisla- 
tor, and  he  is  as  loyal  and  as  solid  as  any  man  that  I 
have  ever  known.  So  it  is  special  pleasure  to  be  here 
with  him. 

A  couple  of  words  about  this  day,  this  convention. 
You  know,  at  this  moment,  you  know,  we  do,  we  are 
told  about  an  inordinate  kind  of  prosperity  that  we 
are  enjoying  here  in  Massachusetts.  Well,  indeed 
there  is  truth  to  it.  But  if  in  fact  that  prosperity  is 
enjoyed  and  shared  by  all  of  our  people,  it  is  due  to 
no  small  measure  to  the  fact  that  organized  labor 
remains  organized,  because  only  the  organized  have 
a  memory.  Only  the  organized  can  insist  that  their 
point  of  view  be  respected  at  every  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings when  major  public  policy  decisions  are 
being  made.  After  all,  no  one  knows  better  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  U.S.  what  it  means  to  go  in  hand  and  hand 
all  by  one's  self.  That  means  that  you  can  be  ignored 
by  someone  who  is  inclined  to  be  unjust  or  unmind- 
ful or  simply  indifferent.  But  to  be  organized  means 
that  you  are  remembered  at  the  proper  time  and  you 
can  act  because  you  have  a  recollection.  And  in  this 
society  of  ours,  that  recollection  is  all  important 
because  in  fact  we  are  a  democracy,  and  there  is  a  day 
of  accounting  and  that  is  at  the  polls  every  single — 
two  years  in  our  State  system,  and  so  organized 
labor,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  organized,  can 
insist,  and  is  always  heard,  in  its  insistence,  and  I 
could  tell  you,  you  have  the  very  best  spokesmen  and 
the  very  best  advocates  there  on  Beacon  Hill  in  my 
experience  are  there,  and  there  are  expert  advocates 
on  every  side.  They  are  shrill  at  time,  they  are  persist- 
ent, but  they  make  the  point  and  I  commend  you  for 
having  the  kind  of  spokesman  you  have.  I  commend 
you  for  remaining  organized,  and  in  fact  whenever 
we  are  doing  well,  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  orga- 
nized labor  remains  organized,  alert,  alive,  to  its  own 
interests. 

It  is  a  very  special  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here,  to 
greet  you  today.  We  have  a  session  this  afternoon  at  1 
o'clock.  We  will  be  going  up  there  to  do  some  debat- 
ing, I  think  it  is  on  capital  punishment  today,  so  I  am 
supposed  to  be  back  up  a  little  early  to  get  some  orga- 
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nization  into  the  session.  It  is  always  a  great  pleasure 
to  be  among  my  friends.  I  feel  a  little  bit  strange  to 
always  give  a  speech  to  people  who  are  so  familiar 
with  me  and  to  whom  I  work  so  much  of  the  time.  I 
mean,  I  walked  into  Mclntyre,  I  thought  I  was  in 
Amrheins  Restaurant.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
be  here.  Thank  you  very  much,  it  is  a  great  pleasure. 

(Applause) 

MR.  BULGER:  Bear  with  us  for  these  pictures.  I 
feel  like  Ray  Flynn.  This  is  the  first  picture  in  nine 
months  that  I  have  been  in  that  Ray  Flynn  has  not 
been  in. 

MR.  OSBORN:  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  quick 
example  how  the  Senate  President  acts  on  your 
behalf.  That  surcharge  tax  was  going  in  and  they 
were  going  to  swish  it  through,  it  was  in  the  move  to 
do  so,  etc.,  but  when  it  came  to  the  Senate  President's 
attention,  he  most  certainly  put  in  there  the  strongest 
of  unitarian  tax  which  will  generate  money  for  the 
different  sectors  and  also  protect  us  in  many  differ- 
ent areas  on  that  tax  bill.  It  is  something  that  we 
should  all  be  very  proud,  it  is  meaningful  that  he  does 
do  that.  He  doesn't  come  down  to  the  office  and  pick 
up  the  phone  and  say,  "Look  what  I  just  did  for  you, 
Arthur."  That  is  one  thing,  just  the  day  before  he 
protected  us  far  beyond  what  any  media  or  far 
beyond  thought  was  going  to  happen.  So  we  are  very 
proud  to  have  a  friend  like  Billy  Bulger. 

(Applause) 

MR.  BULGER:  On  the  unitary,  just  one  word.  Its 
opponents  insist  that  we  are  seeking  to  impose  a  new 
tax  on  business  that  does  business  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  Massachusetts.  It  is  not  a  new  tax,  it  is  a 
method  of  accounting  that  insists  that  the  proper 
burden  of  taxation  is  borne  by  those  corporations.  It 
does  not  impose  a  new  tax  while  its  opponents  insist 
upon  it.  It  is  a  tax.  When  our  people  are  taxed,  people 
that  have  a  withholding,  it  is  inescapable,  death, 
taxes,  inescapable.  So  it  should  be  the  same  with  the 
others.  So  we  insist  that  it  remains  in  there,  the  Sen- 
ate version  as  stands.  If  there  is  room  for  making  it 
any  fairer,  fine. 

I  thank  you  for  giving  me  that  comment.  I  will  be 
insufferable  when  I  get  back  to  the  statehouse.  In 
fact,  this  is  the  first  friendly  audience  I  have  had  in 
three  weeks;  I  don't  want  to  go  home. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  We  have  two  workshops,  one  is 
meeting  presently  on  community  organizing,  and  the 
other  is  the  minorities  workshop,  will  meet  at  2 
o'clock  this  afternoon,  in  what  room?  Room  412. 
There  will  be  a  minorities  member  caucus  at  412,  too. 
AFSCME  Chairman,  Herbert  Olliviere,  Council  93, 
will  preside  and  I  will  also  be  in  attendance. 

While  we  await  the  Cardinal  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  your  attention,  we  have  many  strikes,  many  trage- 
dies as  I  referred  to,  the  shipyard.  There  is  one  going 
on  right  now  in  Ludlow,  Massachusetts,  that  I  would 
like  you  to  make  a  mental  note  of  it.  It  is  a  strong 
bank,  it  has  been  organized  for  years  by  the  UFC 
1459.  It  is  the  only  bank  in  Massachusetts  that  is 
organized.  They  were  putting  on  a  night  shift. 
Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  people  working  for  that 
bank  were  union  workers,  were  women.  The  union 
did  not  object  to  putting  on  a  night  shift  because  of 
increased  business.  They  said  they  wanted  to  negoti- 
ate the  problems  of  the  married  women  with  children 
on  the  night  shift,  and  the  bank,  we  might  think  they 
were  looking  for  this  opportunity  to  cause  a  strike, 
flatly  refused  to  negotiate.  Well,  this  is  a  class,  this  is 
a  worker  versus  capital,  struggle.  And,  yes,  the 
unions  are  pulling  out  their  trust  funds,  and  yes,  on  a 
picket  line  when  I  was  out  there  little  people  were 
coming  up  and  saying,  "I  have  $575.00  and  I  am 
going  to  draw  it  out  and  we  are  hurting  that  Ludlow 


Bank."  But  you  know  and  I  know  that  the  Joe  Coors 
of  the  world  and  others  like  them  will  be  coming  in 
the  other  back  door.  So  it  is  going  to  be  a  struggle  of 
workers  versus  money.  No  clearer,  no  better  battle 
lines  can  be  drawn.  I  hope  that  you  will  make  a  note 
and  as  you  get  communications,  you  will  think  about 
this,  a  bank  taking  on  union  workers.  A  union  local, 
which  is  the  only  local  in  that  corporate  structure,  an 
opportunity  to  win,  an  opportunity  to  expand  in  that 
area  where  it  hurts  them  the  most.  So  think  about 
Ludlow,  Mass.,  and  think  about  those  sisters  and 
brothers  that  are  walking  the  line  out  there  for  many 
weeks  now.  Their  spirit  is  high  because  people  like 
themselves  and  others  are  privileged  enough  to  bring 
them  the  message  that  we  are  with  them.  But  I  think 
they  would  like  to  hear  from  you,  too.  And  there  will 
be  further  information  coming  to  you  on  that  strike. 
What  I  would  like  to  do  with  the  permission  of  the 
local  unions.  At  the  target  time  take  a  couple  of  bus- 
loads mostly  women  representatives  of  the  trade 
union  movement,  to  go  out  there  and  show  our  soli- 
darity. 

(Applause) 

Classic  struggle.  Thank  you  for  your  spirit  in  say- 
ing that. 

We  are  awaiting  Cardinal  Law.  I  think  it  behooves 
you  in  all  the  bad  news  to  bring  you  good  hope.  One 
of  our  members  is  a  Megabucks  winner,  Mike  Mul- 
lane,  a  firefighter  in  Boston. 

The  Council  is  taking  on  a  giant  step.  I  proudly  say 
that  we  have  done  many  new  things  with  your  sup- 
port. We  have  now  entered  into  another  stage  which 
the  Education  Committee,  which  you  are  going  to 
hear  more  about  on  our  priority  of  bringing  labor 
education  into  the  schoolrooms.  You  will  find  out 
that  that  is  going  to  be  an  issue  that  is  going  to  be  out 
there  in  the  front  of  our  struggles  during  1986,  and  I 
thing  we  have  got  a  good  chance  of  winning  that. 
Along  with  that  there  was  a  consensus  of  the  body  of 
the  Mass.  State  AFL-CIO  that  we  should  get  the 
word  out  to  our  rank  and  file,  that  we  should  get  the 
word  out  to  the  public  school  system,  we  should  get 
the  word  out  to  our  stewards,  to  our  friends  just 
where  we  came  from  in  Massachusetts. 

We  have  signed  a  contract  to  produce  for  the  first 
time  a  hardcover  history  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL- 
CIO.  I  hope  that  you  will  appreciate  the  fact  that 
when  we  develop  this  book  and  present  it  to  you,  you 
will  purchase  it  for  your  local  union,  you  will  con- 
sider purchasing  it  for  your  steward.  We  will  be  giv- 
ing it  to  the  schools  for  reference.  This  is  the  type  of 
effort  that  I  think  will  allow  the  rank  and  file  to  reach 
out  and  be  proud,  because  they  will  be  able  to  iden- 
tify with  the  history  of  this  great  movement. 

We  have  brought  with  us  for  the  first  time  all  the 
past  living  officers  of  the  executive  level  that  have 
served  you.  This  is  the  type  of  thing  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  reach  back  into  our  past  and  also  go  forward 
into  our  future  so  that  we  could  give  the  wisdom  and 
the  experiences  of  these  great  leaders,  and  their  great 
union  and  their  tragedies,  so  others  may  learn,  others 
may  learn  years  from  now  if  we  ever  lose  a  good  fight 
on  a  shipyard  that  there  were  105  years  or  more  of 
contribution  to  this  State  and  to  this  trade  union 
movement  by  proud,  skilled  crafts  people.  That  may 
not  be  a  future  part  of  our  history.  God  help  us  if  it  is, 
but  if  it  isn't,  that  is  the  type  of  material  that  people 
should  learn  about  and  carry  within  and  be  proud  of. 
That  will  be  coming  out  probably  in  late  spring.  We 
will  do  more  hype  on  that,  we  will  do  more  publicity 
on  it.  But  just  try  and  also  make  a  note  on  that.  For 
the  first  time  you  will  be  able  to  have  a  volume  that 
contains  the  history  of  the  trade  union  movement 
and  specifically  the  history  of  the  Massachusetts 
trade  union  movement. 
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We  have  with  us  a  guest  that  I  would  just  like  to 
come  out  and  give  a  wave.  He  is  a  delegate  to  our  con- 
vention, he  represents  people  in  Massachusetts,  he  is 
a  dear  friend  of  the  officers  of  this  council,  he  serves 
with  us  as  a  President  of  the  Vermont  State  Federa- 
tion. For  many  years  he  served  with  us  on  the  North- 
east Council,  and  he  is  a  dedicated  trade  unionist. 

Bobby  Clark.  Bobby,  step  forward  and  give  a 
wave. 

(Applause) 

We  have  many,  many  programs.  My  pet  program 
has  and  will  be  until  is  is  completely  in  place,  the  leg- 
islative agents  program.  And  if  I  ever  get  to  the  point 
with  you  saying,  "I  am  tired  of  hearing  it"  then  I  will 
stop.  If  you  will  say  back  to  me  that  you  have  signed 
your  local  union  up,  the  legislative  union  program 
which  you  have  received  mail  on  is  in  place  on  our 
computer — our  goal  is  to  get  150  local  unions — then 
say,  "Yes,  we  will  give  you  the  name  of  legislative 
agents."  And  he  will  go  or  she  will  go  onto  that  com- 
puter, and  that  will  allow  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO,  at  its 
target  time,  to  send  a  target  amount  of  letters  to  a  tar- 
get chairman  or  governor  on  a  certain  critical  piece 
of  legislation. 

We  will  contact  a  legislative  agent  who  would  be 
referred  to  us  by  the  leadership  of  the  Local,  which 
we  would  also  contact  the  leadership  of  that  Local, 
and  only  after  approval  of  the  leadership  of  that 
Local  would  the  legislative  agent  procure  the  desig- 
nated amount  of  letters  that  we  ask  for.  There  would 
usually  be  approximately  five,  and  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do,  and  visualize  it  if  it  comes  to  fruition,  to 
come  to  100  local  unions  out  of  150.  We  are  now  at 
141 .  We  need  90  more.  We  want  more  then  that,  but  if 
we  do  that  we  have  reached  our  goal,  we  feel  that  100 
will  participate  on  any  given  subject,  on  any  given 
request,  on  a  piece  of  legislation,  if  we  did  that  and 
got  five  letters  out  of  each  average,  out  of  each 
union,  we  would  have  500  letters  within  a  short  time 
frame  pour  into  those  representatives  or  that  gover- 
nor, or  whoever. 

It  can't  fail.  It  can  be  the  most  powerful  program 
you  have  ever  participated  with.  If  you  can't  join  I 
would  appreciate  if  you  tell  me  why  you  can't ,  so  I 
will  have  a  better  understanding  of  what  goes  on.  I 
congratulate  the  local  unions  who  have  sent  in  their 
legislative  agents.  You  will  be  receiving  a  request  for 
action  in  the  very  near  future  on  worker's  compensa- 
tion. But  that  is  a  program,  that  is  a  critical  program. 
It  is  one  to  be  proud  of,  it  is  one  that  other  states  are 
adopting,  and  yet  we  have  certain  affiliates  who  are 
too  busy  to  get  to  the  task.  I  know  they  would  want 
to,  but  they  are  too  busy,  or  are  they? 

So  that  is  a  program.  We  have  another  program, 
we  have  Bobby  Haynes  sitting  out  here. 

Bobby  Haynes,  stand  up  here  for  a  second.  Bobby 
spends  his  nights  working  on  another  pilot  program. 
We  produced  635  delegates  to  the  Democratic  State 
convention.  We  are  the  most  powerful  organizer  and 
visible  force  there  on  one  congressional  district  on  a 
pilot  program  that  I  asked  him  and  Larry  Sullivan  to 
co-chair.  We  produced  105  of  those  635  delegates, 
because  it  is  a  program  that  meets  periodically,  con- 
tinuously through  the  year  instead  of  shutting  down 
after  the  convention,  and  then  in  a  hectic,  chaotic 
manner  trying  to  get  the  team  back  together  a  couple 
of  months  before  the  convention.  That  also  is  a  pro- 
gram that  we  will  expand  upon,  that  also  is  a  pro- 
gram that  we  should  be  proud  of.  And  if  you  live  in 
the  7th  Congressional,  which  happens  to  be  Con- 
gressman Markey's  district,  you  should  seek  us  out 
and  make  sure  you  are  in  attendance  at  the  next  meet- 
ing which  I  think  will  be  about  the  agent's  job. 

MR.  HAYNES:  At  the  Irish-American  in  Maiden. 

MR.  OSBORN:  So  if  any  of  you  want  further 


information  on  that  please  come  forward. 

We  have  Johnny  Simmons  out  there,  another  busi- 
ness manager,  who  has  an  awesome  amount  of 
responsibility,  who  spends  his  nights  with  me  on 
organizing  the  local  labor  community  action  com- 
mittee in  the  town  of  Watertown,  as  we  have  done  in 
six  other  cities  and  towns  in  the  past,  and  we  will  be 
meeting  on  that  in  the  near  future.  We  need  help  on 
that.  That  is  where  we  develop  the  strength,  that  is 
where  they  will  not  stand  up  to  us.  We  have  proven 
that.  They  cannot  take  the  heat  in  their  own  back- 
yard. They  cannot  look  at  the  rank  and  file,  they  can- 
not look  at  their  voting  public  and  say,  "Yes,  I  am 
taking  away  this  lobby  law  that  has  protected  you, 
for  this  reason."  They  will  not  do  that.  We  have 
proven  that.  Those  are  the  type  of  programs  that  we 
must  increase  our  participation  in.  We  should  spread 
them  throughout  the  State  regardless  of  our 
resources.  But  it  is  because  of  the  dedication  of  the 
few  that  this  is  happening  and  we  need  more.  We 
need  that  solidarity. 

We  will  have  the  workshops  that  I  talked  to  you 
about,  once  again  the  minority  workshop  at  2 
o'clock,  the  community  organizing  is  taking  place 
now,  but  tomorrow  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  main 
hall,  I  hope  you  will  participate  at  a  great  expense  to 
your  dues  money,  we  are  flying  in  a  national  media 
consultant,  and  his  name  is  Sheehan.  He  is  one  of  the 
best.  He  is  on  national  TV  after  every  major  election, 
after  every  major  issue  or  presidential  message,  ana- 
lyzing the  activities  that  are  taking  place.  He  has 
worked  for  us  in  the  Northeast  Council.  He  will 
bring  to  you  the,  a  different  style  of  presenting  your- 
self to  the  media.  And  following  Michael  Sheehan  we 
will  have  Fred  McGrail,  our  public  relations  person, 
give  us  a  short  presentation  on  how  to  communicate 
with  legislators,  or  writing  a  letter,  or  to  get  the,  the 
best  way  to  get  information  into  the  local  papers. 
That  will  be  a  workshop. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  been  called  upon  to  have  a 
workshop  concerning  the  issue  of  child  care.  The 
issue  of  child  care  is  one  that  goes  on  and  has  many 
parameters,  and  many  solutions  that  cannot  be 
attained.  And  the  whole  issue  means  a  lot  better 
understanding.  We  will  have  one  on  that.  And  then 
of  course,  as  I  have  talked  to  you  before,  we  will  have 
a  workshop  on  labor  history.  There  is  much  being 
done  in  that  area.  We  are  very  proud  of  our  efforts, 
and  we  will  be  going  forward  on  that.  So  that  will  be 
tomorrow. 

The  biggest  part  of  the  convention,  we  hope,  will 
be  the,  the  march,  the  demonstration  on  imports. 
Nothing  affects  our  lives  more  than  the  fact  that  our 
basic  hands-on  industries  are  being  shutdown.  And  I 
don't  care  whether  you  are  a  public  employee  or 
building  trades  employee  or  an  industrial  employee, 
it  affects  us  all.  If  there  are  not  jobs  in  the  industrial 
sector.they  cannot  pay  the  taxes,  they  become  desti- 
tute. If  there  is  no  tax  money,  that  declines  the  ser- 
vices, it  stops  the  buildings.  So  it  is  all  one  piece,  all 
one  part.  I  was  participating  in  a  hobby  of  mine 
about  two  weeks  ago,  and  it  gave  me  the  privilege  to 
be  down  on  the  Cape  at  an  organic  gathering  harvest 
festival,  and  they  asked  me  to  put  up  one  of  the  guest 
speakers.  The  speaker  was  Chief  Slow  Turtle,  chief 
of  the  Wampanoag  tribe  of  Massachusetts.  He  is  the 
Indian  representative  of  the  Indian  nation  in  Wash- 
ington. He  is  head  of  Indian  affairs.  And  we  were 
talking  for  two  hours,  just  him  and  I,  just  one  on 
one,  and  I  asked  him  how  his  tribe,  his  nation,  how  it 
operated  with  him  as  the  chief.  Is  he  the  all-powerful, 
the  one  that  just  called  the  shots? 

He  said,  "No  it  isn't  that.  It  is  like  an  old  person 
with  a  cane." 

I  said,  "Oh,  you  are  going  along  and  the  cane  is 
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supporting  you?" 

He  said,  "No,  I  am  not  the  person,  I  am  the  cane, 
and  the  body  of  the  nation  is  what  guides  me.  I  am  in 
front  of  the  body,  but  unless  the  body  points  me  to 
where  it  will  go,  nothing  will  happen,  no  destination 
will  be  reached." 

And  that  is  how  we  are.  We  are  the  body,  and  what- 
ever leadership  —  your  local  union,  your  interna- 
tional or  your  State  federation  is  the  cane,  and  unless 
we  walk  as  one  body,  public  employees,  industrial 
employees,  building  trades,  unless  we  realize  we  are 
one  body,  then  we  will  never  reach  our  destinations 
and  the  cane  will  be  useless,  and  it  will  be  no  good 
being  in  front  of  you. 

At  this  time  it  gives  me  great  privilege  to  ask  the 
executive  officers  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  to 
bring  to  the  stage  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bernard 
Law. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  We  are  indeed  honored.  I  don't 
know  of  any  individual  that  has  made  such  a  large 
impact  on  our  State,  our  region,  and  even  our  nation 
in  such  a  short  period  of  time,  as  Cardinal  Law.  Car- 
dinal Law  was  a  bishop  who  worked  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  and  when  I  heard  he  was  coming  I  immedi- 
ately contacted  the  federation  and  asked  about  the 
relationship  and  they  gave  me  a  long  litany  of  how  he 
is  a  compassionate,  caring  person.  And  since  he  has 
been  here  we  have  had  a  privilege,  in  the  offices  of 
this  federation,  on  your  behalf  to  sit  with  him  in  his 
residence  and  talk  about  our  problems  and  grow  to 
know  this  great  person  and  grow  to  know  the  awe- 
some responsibility  that  is  entailed  in  his  steward- 
ship? And  I  think  to  a  person  and  to  people  who  were 
at  his  residence,  walk  away  feeling  a  lot  better  that  we 
know  we  have  a  friend  with  us.  We  know  we  have  a 
fighter  with  us.  We  know  we  have  a  person  that 
understands  that  we  are  a  force  of  good  just  as  the 
church  is,  and  that  those  two  forces  of  good  have 
come  to  bat  together  before  in  our  history  in  bad 
times.  In  fact,  it  was  a  church  joining  with  labor  lead- 
ers in  the  thirties  that  saved,  in  many  people's  opin- 
ions, including  my  own,  a  trade  union  movement, 
and  ergo,  we  have  always  tried  to  return  our  commit- 
ment to  their  efforts  for  the  people,  and  whether  it  is 
going  to  be  in  housing  or  worker's  compensation,  or 
anything  that  working  people  and  poor  people  are 
struggling  for,  I  am  sure  that  our  dear  cardinal, 
Bernard  Law,  and  the  AFL-CIO  of  Massachusetts 
will  be  walking  side  by  side. 

Cardinal  Law? 

(Applause) 

CARDINAL  LAW:  Thank  you. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  hour  is  late  and 
you  are  probably  hungry,  and  you  have  a  full  agenda, 
but  let  me  add  a  little  to  that  agenda  by  a  few 
remarks. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  meeting  that  we  had,  and 
I  look  forward  to  that  kind  of  a  cooperative  relation- 
ship. I  am  conscious  of  the  full  program  that  faces 
you  and  I  am  sure  that  my  comments  will  respect  that 
agenda. 

You  well  know  the  interest  and  support  of  my 
predecessor,  the  late  Cardinal  Medeiros,  and  Cardi- 
nal Cushing  before  him,  in  the  programs,  and  an 
ideals  with  the  U.S.  labor  movement,  and  your  own 
efforts  here  in  Massachusetts.  I  come  here  before 
you  this  morning  to  assure  you  that  I  offer  this  same 
basic  support,  a  support  which  you  know  is 
grounded  in  a  papal  teaching  which  defends  the  dig- 
nity of  all  working  people  of  whatever  economic  sta- 
tus or  job  responsibilities  and  the  rights  of  workers  to 
form  unions  so  that  they  might  participate  in  the 
decisions  affecting  them  in  the  workplace  and  in  the 
general  society.  This  teaching  has  found  its  most 


recent  and  eloquent  expression  in  encyclical  of  Pope 
John  Paul  II. 

In  preparing  for  this  morning's  visit  two  thoughts 
again  and  again  have  occurred  to  me,  the  importance 
or  better  than,  mobility  of  your  position  as  labor 
movement — 

CARDINAL  LAW:  What  is  the  problem? 

VOICE:  The  cameraman. 

CARDINAL  LAW:  I  thought  it  was  something  I 
said.  It  reminds  me  of  the  day  I  was  preaching  in  the 
little  town  of  McGee,  Missouri,  and  the  text  was,  it  is 
harder  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
than  it  is  for  a  camel  to  enter  the  eye  of  the  needle.  A 
person  said,  "Why  don't  you  tell  them  it  was  a  gate 
and  not  a  needle?  "  And  I  was  thrown  off  base  as  you 
just — but  back  to  it  again. 

I  was,  I  focused  on  the  mobility  of  your  position  as 
labor  leaders.  And  secondly,  on  the  difficulties, 
indeed  sometimes  the  hostile  climate,  which  you  con- 
front in  your  day-to-day  work,  and  which  I  know  at 
times  can  become  dispiriting.  The  statistics,  for 
example,  have  got  to  depress  you  at  times.  The 
mobility  of  your  role  can  be  conveyed  at  least  in  part 
by  the  concept  of  stewardship.  I  suppose  95  to  100 
percent  of  you  have  at  one  time  or  another,  have 
served  as  stewards  in  your  local  unions.  The  term 
"steward"  appears  frequently,  as  you  know,  in 
sacred  scripture.  In  an  ancient  world  the  steward  was 
the  individual  retained  by  the  owner  to  manage  the 
property.  In  that  world  the  steward  served  as  the 
intermediary  between  the  wishes  of  the  owner,  and 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  workers.  As  you 
know  all  too  well,  the  steward  in  the  U.S.  labor 
movement  has  a  similar  mediating  task.  He  or  she 
seeks  to  defend  and  promote  the  rights  of  co- 
workers. This  is  not  an  easy  task,  and  again,  as  you 
know  firsthand  in  a  way  that  I  do  not,  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult when  these  co-workers  are  indifferent  and  often 
negative  in  their  feelings  toward  the  union.  Such  situ- 
ations, truly  one's  commitment  to  the  service  of  oth- 
ers. And  my  prayer  is  that  God  might  strengthen  all 
of  you  in  such  moments  of  frustration. 

There  is  another  meaning  to  the  word  "steward- 
ship," which  is  more  broadly  taken.  It  flows  out  of 
the  scriptural  base  inscription  that  all  the  riches  of 
the  nation  are  to  be  used  by  all  humankind  in  a  way 
that  truly  fosters  the  common  good  and  respects  the 
God-given  dignity  of  every  man,  woman  and  child. 

It  is  this  concept  of  stewardship  that  underlies  the 
concern  of  the  Catholic  church  and  its  social  teach- 
ing and  which  inspires  the  bishops  of  the  U.S.  in  our 
current  efforts  to  draft  a  pastoral  letter  on  the  U.S. 
economy. 

I  know  that  you  share  with  me  the  conviction  that 
the  political  and  economic  systems  which  we  enjoy  in 
this  country  are  unparalleled  in  human  history  for 
the  goods  which  they  have  provided. 

Can  you  imagine  a  meeting  such  as  you  are  holding 
here  today  with  someone  like  me  addressing  you  tak- 
ing place,  for  example,  in  Poland?  And  Poland, 
unfortunately,  is  not  an  isolated  example  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  where  the  interests  represented  by  the 
church,  by  religion  in  general,  and  by  labor,  are  sys- 
tematically excluded  by  totalitarian  governments. 

As  we  reflect  upon  our  responsibility  as  stewards 
in  this  broader  sense,  you,  as  labor  leaders,  share 
with  me  as  a  religious  leader  the  conviction  that  the 
unemployment  rate  in  this  nation  is  unacceptable.  I 
am  sure  you  share  my  concern  about  the  pattern  of 
unemployment  which  registers  most  heavily  among 
some  racial  and  ethnic  minorities,  about  that  partic- 
ular kind  of  economic  injustice  experienced  by 
women  in  our  society,  about  the  institutionalization 
of  a  poor  class. 

I  know  that  you  have  demonstrated  you're  willing 
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and  able  in  moving  on  some  of  these  issues.  Allow  me 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  encourage  you  all  to  be 
unflagging  in  your  commitment  to  extend  the  scope 
of  economic  opportunity  to  all  of  our  citizens. 

This  more  general  perspective  of  "stewardship" 
also  forces  us  to  raise  our  horizons  to  other  nations. 
It  is  intolerable  if  any  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  any- 
where on  the  face  of  the  globe  suffer  injustice,  suffer 
the  deprivation  of  human  and  civil  rights,  suffer  eco- 
nomic deprivation.  It  is  essential  that  we  make  every 
effort  to  ensure  that  our  nation  and  the  institutions 
which  make  it  strong,  including  religion,  including 
labor,  including  industry,  do  all  in  their  power  to 
ensure  that  the  goods  that  we  have  are  never  enjoyed 
or  developed  at  the  expense  of  other  individuals  or  of 
other  nations. 

To  be  good  stewards  implies  this  in  terms  of  moral, 
religious  demands.  To  be  good  stewards  also  implies 
this  from  the  more  narrowly  constructed  motive  of 
national  self-interest. 

Unless  the  economic  gap  between  nations  is  spent, 
the  result  for  the  more  developed  nations  will  inevita- 
bly be  a  disastrous  catastrophe. 

I  know  that  the  major  focus  of  your  concern  is  the 
hostile  anti-union  climate  in  which  you  most  often 
have  to  operate.  Surely  we  both  recognize,  no  institu- 
tion as  large  as  the  U.S.  labor  movement  is  without 
flaw.  Given  the  human  condition,  there  are  bound  to 
be  some  bad  stewards. 

We  are  also  both  aware  of  the  changing  technology 
and  cultural  attitude  and  practices  that  call  for  adap- 
tations in  the  workplace  by  all  parties,  including 
labor  unions.  While  criticism  of  trade  unionism 
could  easily  be  excessive  and  indeed  off  the  mark, 
there  is  absolutely  no  need  for  labor  to  become 
defensive.  Labor  needs  to  be  second  to  none  in 
reforming  its  own  leadership  rights.  Labor  is  and 
must  increasingly  become  an  active  participant  in 
developing  creative  and  more  effective  patterns  of 
labor  management  relations. 

In  an  increasingly  interdependent  world,  the 
adversarial  model  is  more  and  more  in  an  anti- 
unionism.  Most  of  the  current  anti-unionism  is 
rooted  in  ignorance  of  our  economic  history.  The 
positive  and  crucial  role  that  organized  labor  has 
played  in  bringing  about  the  standard  of  living 
enjoyed  by  the  general  populace  and  the  workplace 
conditions  that  are  now  taken  for  granted,  as  you  so 
well  know,  there  were  these,  these  were  not  gained 
without  struggle. 

Whatever  the  labor  movement  can  do  alone  or  in 
cooperation  of  other  groups  to  correct  this  inade- 
quate understanding  of  our  economic  roots,  seems 
eminently  worthwhile.  In  this  regard  I  want  to  com- 
mend your  leadership  in  the  efforts  currently  under- 
way to  expand  the  inadequate  attention  in  school 
curriculum  given  to  labor's  contribution  to  such 
issues  as  the  founding  of  the  public  school  system, 
the  social  security  system,  civil  rights  legislation, 
health  and  safety  and  pension  regulations.  I  would 
hope  in  passing  that  the  enormous  injustice  done  by 
our  present  laws,  as  I  see  it,  to  the  ranks  of  labor  to 
choose  other  than  public  schools  for  their  children, 
might  be  addressed  forthright. 

We  also  know  that  the  problem  is  not  simply  with 
the  history  books,  there  is  a  tendency  for  public 
attention  to  focus  on  strikes,  violence,  corruption 
however  infrequent  such  instances  may  be.  It 
behooves  us  as  a  society  that  we  receive  a  more 
rounded  picture  of  the  true  world  of  labor  relations. 
The  number  of  hours  devoted  to  resolving  difficult 
grievances  without  strike,  or  to  finding  common 
ground  in  a  complex  contract  negotiation  issue,  for 
starting  up  an  alcoholic  rehabilitation  program  for 
your  members,  or  for  coordinating  a  large  volunteer 


construction  rehab,  project  such  as  the  recent  work 
at  Rosie's  Place  in  the  South  End.  Admittedly,  some 
of  these  stories  might  not  be  as  dramatic  as  strikes  or 
violence,  but  I  would  submit  that  they  constitute  a 
much  more  accurate  picture  of  the  labor  movement 
work  in  this  country.  And  I  encourage  you  to  pursue 
efforts  to  get  the  full  picture  of  unionism  before. 

One  final,  to  let  you  know  that  I  have  read  the 
report  published  this  winter  by  a  special  committee 
of  the  National  AFL-CIO  on  the  changing  situation 
of  workers  and  their  unions.  The  openness,  the  can- 
didness,  the  humility  permeated  in  this  study,  are 
gratifying  to  this  outside  observer.  The  agenda  of 
renewal  it  proposes  for  you  is  a  formidable  one.  With 
God's  help  I  feel  confident  that  you  will  more  than 
meet  the  challenge,  and  be  sure  that  my  office  is 
available  for  whatever  help  it  may  provide  in  your 
ongoing  efforts  to  advance  labor  justice. 

I  thank  God  for  you,  and  for  what  you  do  for  us 
all,  thank  you. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Okay.  My  good  brothers  and  sis- 
ters I  want  to  extend  my  personal  thanks  as  your 
chairman  and  also  the  thanks  of  the  officers  for  your 
kind  attention  for  all  the  speakers.  I  hope  you 
enjoyed  them  as  much  as  I  have,  and  also  will  retain 
the  strong  message  of  support  and  friendship  from 
important  elected  officials  that  brought  that  message 
to  you  here  today.  We  have  friends,  all  we  have  to  do 
is  make  sure  we  develop  and  maintain  the  communi- 
cation links  between  our  offices  and  other  establish- 
ments. 

We  will  recess.  We  will  extend  the  starting  period  of 
this  afternoon's  session  to  2:15,  because  we  elon- 
gated this  morning's. 

We  now,  for  those  that  are  giving  scholarship 
awards,  will  proceed  to  the  scholarship  dinner  down- 
stairs. 

And  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  were  here  in 
attendance  this  morning.  Please  come  back  this 
afternoon.  There  is  a  minority  caucus  at  2  p.m., 
Room  412.  See  you  this  afternoon,  thank  you. 

(Lunch  recess) 

MR.  HEFFERNAN:  The  convention  will  be  in 
order. 

Before  I  introduce  the  Chairman  of  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee,  we  are  going  to  go  through  a  few 
resolutions  here  this  afternoon  before  we  go  on  to  the 
speaking  person.  I  would  ask  you  that  you  please  give 
your  undivided  attention.  These  are  important 
things  that  we  are  discussing.  I  would  also,  before  I 
introduce  them,  entertain  a  motion  that  he  be 
allowed  to  read  the  resolved  portion  rather  than  go 
through  all  the  whereas'es.  So  I  would  entertain  the 
motion. 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR.  HEFFERNAN:  Seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  HEFFERNAN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  HAFFERNAN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

I  do  have  a  message  for  the  hospitality  room.  The 
AFL-CIO  hospitality  room  will  be  in  room  600.  The 
AFSCME  will  be  in  room  1200.  The  Mass.  Building 
Trades,  the  Boston  Building  Trades,  I  guess  it  is  a 
combination,  will  be  in  749.  The  IUE  will  be  in  room 
949.  If  anyone  has  any  questions  about  those  you 
could  come  up  and  we  have  that  information.  All 
except  the  IUE  will  begin  at  4  p.m.  The  IUE  will 
begin  at  3:30  to  get  a  jump  on  the  the  traffic,  I  guess. 

James  Sawyer  from  the  Leather  Workers,  could 
you  see  the  Master  at  Arms  at  the  door  if  you  are  in 
the  hall?  James  Sawyer  from  the  Leather  Workers. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  introduce  the  chairman 
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of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  Jack  Taylor,  Business 
Manager  Local  103,  IBEW. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  you,  Brothers  and  Sisters,  for  that  motion, 
keeping  it  brief. 

A  little  bit  of  housekeeping  before  we  read  the  res- 
olutions. On  Resolution  Number  1,  the  third  para- 
graph down,  the  statement  that  the,  "Whereas:  The 
Reagan  administration  appointments  to  the 
"NCRB"  should  be  "LRB."  Resolution  Number  2 
has  been  sent  to  the  Constitution's  Committee.  Reso- 
lution 14,  For  Peace  and  Justice  in  Central  America 
has  been  withdrawn  by  the  submitter,  David  T  Sla- 
ney.  Resolution  Number  15,  For  Peace  and  Justice  in 
Central  America,  has  been  withdrawn  by  its  submit- 
ter, Domenic  Bozzotto.  Resolution  Number  16,  Res- 
olution on  Central  America,  has  been  withdrawn  by 
Arthur  Osborn  and  George  Carpenter.  Turn  to  Reso- 
lution Number  1 . 

Let  it  Be  Resolved  That:  The  affiliated  unions  of 
the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  Council  recommit  their 
support  to  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  Council  and 
the  National  AFL-CIO. 

Be  if  Further  Resolved  That:  The  affiliated  unions 
urge  their  officers  and  members  to  participate  in  the 
programs  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  Council 
and  to  work  in  unity  in  order  to  preserve  our  future 
solidarity. 

The  Resolutions  Committee  has  concurred  with 
Resolution  Number  1,  and  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  action  of  the  Committee  be  the  action  of  the 
body. 

MR.  HEFFERNAN:  Is  there  a  second  to  the 
motion? 

VOICES:  Second. 

MR.  HEFFERNAN:  All  those  in  favor,  "aye?" 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  HEFFERNAN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  We  will  now  go  to  Resolution 
Number  3,  the  Sugar  Legislation. 

Be  it  Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts  State 
Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO,  goes  on  record  in  support 
of  legislation  designed  to  effect  modifications  in  the 
Sugar  Support  Program  resulting  in  the  reversal  of 
the  effects  of  the  current  system,  through  changes  in 
the  price  support  and  quota  systems  or  other  means 
with  the  same  result,  by  urging  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
take  effective  action  in  the  upcoming  Session,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts 
State  Labor  Council,  communicate  with  other  labor 
Councils  in  the  Eastern  United  States  for  the  Pur- 
pose of  adopting  a  similar  resolution. 

Submitted  by  Thomas  G.  Climo,  President,  Sugar 
Refinery  Workers,  Local  1660,  I.L.A.,  AFL-CIO, 
Secretary  Treasurer,  New  England  Dock  &  Marine 
Council. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee  con- 
curs with  the  Resolution  Number  3  and  I  move  fur- 
ther that  the  action  of  the  Committee  be  the  action  of 
the  body. 

MR.  HERRERNAN:  All  those  in  favor,  "aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  HEFFERNAN:  All  those  opposed?  It  is  a 
vote  and  so  passed. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  Resolution  Number  4,  Full 
Employment  Planning. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  this  convention  of 
the  1985  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  Council  call  upon 
the  National  AFL-CIO  to  insert  language  in  the 
future  platforms  of  each  of  the  two  major  political 
parties  for  convening  a  series  of  White  House  Policy 
Conferences  throughout  various  regions  of  the 
Country  in  order  to  bring  together  labor,  business, 
grassroots,  and  community  organizations  on  how  a 


full  employment  planning  mechanism,  which  aug- 
ments the  forces  of  the  marketplace,  will  impact 
regional  economic  development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee  has 
concurred  with  Resolution  Number  4.  I  move  that 
the  action  of  the  Committee  be  the  action  of  the 
body. 

MR.  HEFFERNAN:  Is  there  a  second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  HEFFERNAN:  All  those  in  favor,  "aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  HEFFERNAN:  All  those  opposed?  It  is  a 
vote  and  so  ordered. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  Resolution  Number  6,  V.D.T.'s. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  go  on  record  as  supporting  such  legisla- 
tion as  H.B.  2658  which  notifies  and  protects  work- 
ers from  any  possible  health  hazards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee  has 
concurred  with  Resolution  Number  6,  and  I  move, 
sir,  that  the  action  of  the  Committee  be  the  action  of 
the  body. 

MR.  HEFFERNAN:  Is  there  a  second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  HEFFERNAN:  All  those  if  favor,  "aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  HEFFERNAN:  The  motion  is  passed. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  Resolution  Number  7,  Retiree 
Clubs. 

Let  It  Be  Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts  AFL- 
CIO  Council  call  upon  all  eligible  af  f  ihated  unions  to 
promote  retiree  participation  and  strive  to  create 
local  union  retiree  clubs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee  has 
concurred  with  Resolution  Number  7,  and  I  move, 
sir,  the  action  of  the  Committee  be  the  action  of  the 
body. 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  HEFFERNAN:  Second? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  HEFFERNAN:  All  those  in  favor,  "aye." 

VOICES:  The  resolution  is  passed. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  Resolution  Number  8,  the  Union 
Label.  Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the 
Mass.  Union  Label  and  Service  Trades  Council, 
AFL-CIO,  being  the  second  arm  of  the  Massachu- 
setts AFL-CIO,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  organizational 
drive  for  affiliates,  in  order  to  promote  the  Union 
label  and  bring  forth  to  the  attention  of  all  the  people 
in  the  State  the  importance  of  the  creativity  of  Amer- 
ican design,  workmanship,  skill  and  pride  in  union 
made  goods  and  services,  as  well  as  the  attention  of 
the  delegates  of  the  28th  convention  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts AFL-CIO. 

VOICE:  Can't  hear,  can't  hear. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  And  Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That 
the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  hereby  urges  that  all 
affiliated  locals  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO, 
affiliate  with  the  Massachusetts  Union  Label  and 
Service  Trades  Council,  AFL-CIO,  to  show  the  com- 
plete solidarity  of  the  AFL-CIO  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Submitted  by  Arthur  R.  Osborn,  President  and 
Martin  Foley,  Legislative  Director. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee  has 
concurred  with  Resolution  Number  8,  and  I  move, 
sir,  that  the  action  of  the  Committee  be  the  action  of 
the  body. 

MR.  HEFFERNAN:  Is  there  a  second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  HEFFERNAN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  HEFFERNAN:  The  resolution  is  passed. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  Resolution  Number  9,  Support 
for  CO. RE.  Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  all  affil- 
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iates  support  National  COPE  and  the  Massachusetts 
State  COPE  Programs  to  insure  the  election  of  "Our 
friends  and  the  defeating  of  our  enemies";  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  the  registration  of 
our  members  and  their  families  be  a  continuous  pro- 
gram to  assure  maximum  "grassroots"  participation 
by  labor  in  all  elections. 

Submitted  by  Arthur  R.  Osborn,  President  and 
Martin  Foley,  Legislative  Director. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee  has 
concurred  with  Resolution  Number  9  and  I  move,  sir, 
that  the  action  of  the  Committee  be  the  action  of  the 
body. 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  HEFFERNAN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "aye." 

VOICES:  The  resolution  is  passed. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  Resolution  Number  10,  Mass. 
AFL-CIO  scholarship  support. 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  all  affiliated  unions  continue 
their  full  support  of  this  worthy  trade  union  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee  has 
concurred  with  Resolution  Number  10,  and  I  move, 
sir,  that  the  action  of  the  Committee  be  the  action  of 
the  body. 

MR.  HEFFERNAN:  is  there  a  second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  HEFFERNAN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  HEFFERNAN:  The  resolution  is  passed. 

At  this  time  we  will  cease  with  the  resolutions  and 
we  will  go  on  to  our  regular  program.  The  first 
speaking  portion  of  the  program  this  afternoon  is 
going  to  deal  with  a  subject  that  is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  all  of  us  in  the  Labor  movement.  Each  day  it 
becomes  more  and  more  important,  and  I  don't  have 
to  tell  anyone  who  is  negotiating  contracts  how 
important  the  health  care  issue  is  in  any  negotiations. 

I  think  we  are  very  fortunate  to  have  with  us  this 
afternoon  our  next  speaker  who  not  only  is  probably 
one  of  the  brightest  people  that  I  know  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  he  speaks  on  the  subject  from  a  trade  union 
perspective.  He  is  in  there  and  he  makes  all  of  his  pro- 
grams, makes  sure  that  the  union  position  is  incorpo- 
rated. I  think  you  are  going  to  hear  some  exciting 
things  from  Charlie  this  afternoon  towards  that  end 
where  we  have  unions  now  in  the  forefront  doing 
some  innovative  and  exciting  things  in  this  field. 

Charlie  Donahue,  who  is  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Greater  Boston  Health  Planning  Council.  He 
going  to  speak  to  us  this  afternoon  on  the  health  care 
costs  that  became  an  issue.  He  will  be  joined  by  sev- 
eral other  guests  who  will  also  share  with  us  their 
experience  and  their  great  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
So  without  further  ado  please  welcome  Charles 
Donahue. 

(Applause) 

MR.  DONAHUE:  Thank  you,  Dick. 

First  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  work  of 
Lloyd  Williams  and  Bob  Murphy,  who  are  two  per- 
sons who  work  with  the  Health  Planning  Council  in 
Greater  Boston.  They  spent  a  lot  of  time  working 
with  labor  in  Greater  Boston  and  they  are  really  a 
backbone  of  what  is  done  with  the  Health  Planning 
Council  with  our  work  and  they  deserve  a  lot  of 
credit. 

We  have  been  at  this  now  for  about  three-and-a- 
half  years,  and  back  three-and-a-half  years  ago  we 
first  started  to  hear  from  quite  a  bit  of  unions  who 
faced  us  with  the  health  problems  that  they  saw.  And 
the  way  they  presented  it  to  us  was  that  many  of  them 
were  going  to  the  bargaining  table  and  faced  with  a 
choice  of  taking  a  reasonable  increase  and  having 
their  health  benefit  program  gutted  or  to  consider 
various  other  options.  And  I  think  they  were  given 


the  option  of  a,  almost  a  negligible  increase  in  wages 
if  they  wanted  to  keep  the  same  benefits,  or  the  bene- 
fits would  have  to  be  drastically  changed.  And  many 
of  the  people  at  the  bargaining  table  felt  that  the 
options  that  were  being  presented  to  them  were  really 
givebacks  or  takebacks  or  not  really  a  good  deal  at 
all.  And  I  think  there  was  a  feeling  of  something  that 
could  be  done  out  there  and  we  needed  to  be  educated 
and  informed  on  what  could  happen. 

I  think  for  those  of  you  who  are  in  the  room  today 
who  really  don't  have  somebody  in  your  union  who 
are  informed  on  what  could  be  done,  I  think  you  are 
losing  a  lot.  For  those  of  you,  if  you  want  to  measure 
it  by  a  thousand  workers,  for  those  of  you  have 
health  and  welfare  funds  or  union  membership  for  a 
thousand  persons,  approximately  you  are  spending 
in  the  range  of  about  $3,000,000  a  year  for  health 
insurance.  Somebody  is  paying  for  it  and  the  poten- 
tial savings  for  most  of  you  is  in  the  range  of  7  or 
$800,000  for  that.  There  is  a  group  in  Connecticut 
which  just  got  formed,  we  heard  about  it  last  night, 
and  it  is  really  looking  at  a  health  insurance  expendi- 
ture of  a  hundred  million  dollars,  and  that  group  has 
decided  that  a  third  of  the  savings  that  they  can  bring 
about,  and  they  are  talking  about  20  to  $25,000,000 
savings,  one-third  of  that  savings  is  going  to  go  to  the 
unions,  a  third  is  going  to  go  to  retirees  and  a  third  is 
going  to  go  to  management.  But  up  front  a  deal  has 
been  struck  on  the  benefits  to  be  struck  by  seriously 
dealing  with  the  savings  that  are  potentially  out 
there.  So  if  you  have  half  that  thousand  workers  or 
twice  that,  if  you  take  the  $700,000,  divide  it  by  two 
or  double  it,  that  is  a  potential  savings.  That  means 
money  could  be  poured  back  into  better  benefits.  It 
could  be  put  into  wages  in  the  future  and  it  could  save 
some  jobs. 

What  we  have  attempted  to  do  at  the  Health  Plan- 
ning Council  is  seek  out  the  advice  of  labor  through- 
out the  U.S.  In  some  states  there  are  unions  with 
300,000  people.  They  have  their  consultants,  they 
have  looked  at  this  issue  for  ten  years.  We  haven't 
benefitted  from  a  volume  with  that  size.  What  we 
have  done  is  brought  back  their  success  stories  and 
through  classes  night  after  night  looked  at  these 
issues  and  attempted  to  share  their  strategies.  So  we 
have  a  group  of  unions  in  Greater  Boston  which  Dick 
mentioned,  they  are  inviting  management  to  meet- 
ings. They  don't  want  to  go  to  the  table  with  ignorant 
management,  but  want  to  go  to  the  table  to  come 
back  with  saved  benefits  and  monies  available  for 
increased  wages. 

So  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  use  a  variety  of 
different  ways  to  feed  this  information  to  people.  I 
think  about  120  labor  leaders  have  gone  through  the 
course  which  we  have  been  teaching  for  the  last  three 
years.  The  next  three  Tuesday  nights  that  program  is 
available  at  the  Labor  Guild  and  any  of  you  or  your 
members  of  the  unions  are  welcome  to  join  in  with 
that  and  contact  Father  Boyle  or  us  to  get  plugged  in 
with  that.  David  McGuinness,  who  will  be  talking  in 
a  minute,  will  speak  on  what  the  Health  and  Welfare 
funds  have  been  doing  in  the  past  10  months  and 
what  they  are  going  to  do  in  October.  There  is  a  pro- 
gram available  in  October  which  the  Health  and  Wel- 
fare funds  in  Boston  are  going  to  be  opened  up,  to 
state  what  the  state  of  the  art  to  be. 

Another  program  Joe  Joyce  is  going  to  be  speak- 
ing about  in  a  minute,  he  is  a  member  of  an  agency 
that  advises  our  group,  to  bring  you  up-to-date  on 
what  is  going  on,  and  any  of  you  are  welcome  in  a 
debate  on  that  activity,  to  invest  a  couple  of  hours 
every  two  months  to  get  updated  on  what  is  happen- 
ing, what  you  could  get  plugged  into  and  how  you 
could  get  your  questions  and  answers  answered. 

I  am  going  to  ask  a  few  people  to  come  up  here  and 
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who  have  been  up  here  longer  than  I .  I  think  they  rep- 
resent a  different  kind  of  union,  different  perspec- 
tives, but  all  with  the  same  problem.  I  would  just  first 
like  to  ask  Joe  Joyce,  who  is  on  our  committee,  a 
sheet  metal  worker  and  also  the  president  of  the 
Greater  Boston  Labor  Council  and  a  strong  person, 
why  labor  has  to  become  educated  and  informed  and 
aware  of  its  options  in  that.  The  second  person  is 
Nancy  Mills,  who  serves  Service  Employees  Interna- 
tional Union  285,  represents  workers  in  the  health 
industry.  And  naturally  you  will  learn  a  lot  from 
that. 

And  lastly,  Dave  McGuinness,  who  is  a  leader  and 
with  Plumbers  Local  12  and  he  will  describe  on  what 
is  going  on  there  and  how  you  may  be  plugged  into 
any  of  those  things.  I  am  going  to  stop  there  and  I 
want  to  thank  you,  those  of  you  who  have  been  a 
great  supporter  of  us  and  hopefully  the  process 
underway  will  increase  our  level  of  awareness  of 
what  could  be  done  so  that  the  savings  that  is  out 
there,  the  potential  could  be  realized.  I  would  like  to 
ask  Joe  Joyce  and  then  Nancy. 

MR.  JOYCE:  Thank  you,  Charlie,  Brothers  and 
Sisters,  Delegates. 

I  don't  know  what  happened  to  Charlie,  that  is  the 
briefest  I  ever  heard  him.  George  Carpenter  must 
have  threatened  to  sit  on  him  or  something.  I  never 
heard  him  be  so  brief  in  my  life. 

In  my  capacity  as  the  chairman  of  the  Labor  Advi- 
sory Committee  it  was  probably  a  very  unlikely  role 
for  a  buildings  tradesman  to  accept  some  years  ago 
when  people  began  to  become  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  escalated  cost  of  medical  care  and  the  Health 
Planning  Council  had  been  approached  by  big  busi- 
ness, the  round  table  sort  of  speaker,  to  put  together 
some  kind  of  coalition  to  address  the  escalating  cost 
and  possible  care.  And  there  was  an  assistant  director 
at  the  time  who  thought  that  to  invite  business  in 
would  be  a  prudent  thing  to  do  as  far  as  health  plan- 
ning was  concerned,  but  he  also  felt  that  the  people 
affected  by  whatever  determinations  were  made 
would  be  the  people  who  worked  for  a  living  and  the 
best  way  to  address  that  was  to  invite  in  some  of  the 
people  who  were  perceived  to  be  labor  leaders  in  the 
city  of  Boston.  I  don't  know  how  anybody  ever 
arrived  at  that  perception  of  me,  but  I  was  asked  to 
attend  one  of  those  early  meetings  along  with 
Brother  Heffernan  and  Mike  Connors,  Jackie  O' 
Neill,  and  some  other  people,  and  as  what  usually 
happens  when  management  and  labor  step  down  in 
the  room,  regardless  of  how  worthy  the  cause,  we 
immediately  encountered  some  confrontation  and  it 
was  upon  my  suggestion,  after  a  few  meetings  with 
labor  and  management  that  I  suggested  that  if  labor 
were  to  be  involved  we  ought  to  be  involved  as  an 
advisory  committee  separate  and  apart  from  the 
people  in  management,  because  nothing  constructive 
would  come  until  we  both  had  compiled  some  pro- 
posals that  made  sense.  And  that,  that  is  how  the 
Labor  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Greater  Boston 
Planning  Council  started.  It  went  along  fine  as  long 
as  we  had  had  a  Democratic  administration  which 
was  willing  to  adequately  fund  health  planning.  But 
along  came  Nixon  and  his  administration,  and  they 
began  to  curtail  the  funds  for  health  planning  and  as 
a  result  the  people  who  we  worked  with,  people  like 
Lloyd  Williams,  were  terminated  because  of  lack  of 
funds  and,  as  a  result,  the  Health  Planning  Council 
fell  by  the  wayside. 

About  three  years  ago  Charlie  Donahue  came 
onboard  and  he  resurrected  Lloyd  Williams  as  a  con- 
sultant. Lloyd  and  he  visited  my  office  and  asked  me 
to  try  and  put  together  that  Labor  Advisory  Com- 
mittee again,  and  after  some  cajoling  I  agreed.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  as  a  result  of  the  agreement,  that  we 


have,  I  think,  today,  at  least  a  formidable  cross  sec- 
tion of  people  who  were  intimates  and  realize  that  the 
cost  of  medical  care,  regardless  of  what  faction  of  the 
working  class  you  are,  has  a  vital  impact  on  the  well- 
being  of  our  members.  As  a  result,  some  serious  stud- 
ies and  some  serious  research  has  been  done  by  the 
people  in  the  Health  Planning  Council.  We  formu- 
lated meaningful  educational  programs.  To  date, 
with  the  able  leadership  of  the  guys  like  Brother 
McGuinness  we  have  put  together  a  seminar  really 
for  Taft-Hartley  plans,  and  I'm  happy  to  say  that  I 
was  smart  enough  at  one  of  our  recent  meetings  to 
cajole  from  Brother  McGuinness  to  become  a  co- 
chairman.  And  before  too  long  he  is  going  to  be 
wearing  that  corporate  robe.  Worn,  but  it  couldn't 
have  fallen  into  better  hands. 

I  say  to  anybody  who  may  be  here  today  wonder- 
ing whether  or  not  it  would  be  advisable  to  partici- 
pate in  other  Labor  Advisory  Council  meetings,  I 
would  think,  and  I  would  suggest,  that  it  deserves 
some  thought.  It  deserves  some  action,  and  I  believe 
that  your  members  and  you  will  be  better  for  it. 
Thank  you. 

(Applause) 

MR.  DONAHUE:  I  would  like  now  to  introduce 
Nancy  Mills  from  the  SEIU,  the  vice  president  of  the 
SEIU,  and  she  will  share  some  of  the  experiences  that 
she  has  had. 

(Applause) 

MS.  MILLS:  I  will  be  brief.  I  don't  think  I  have  to 
tell  anybody  in  this  room  how  expensive  health  care 
is  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  We  have 
the  most  expensive  health  care  system  in  the  entire 
U.S.,  and  I  am  sad  to  report  that  that  doesn't  mean 
that  we  have  the  best  health  care  system  in  the  U.S.  In 
fact,  in  some  parts  of  this  Commonwealth  we  have  a 
very  high  infant  mortality  rate.  We  have  one  of  the 
highest  TB  rates  in  the  entire  world  right  here  in  the 
South  End  of  Boston,  but  we  do  have  an  expensive 
health  care  system.  And  what  is  becoming  quite  clear 
is  that  we,  the  working  people  in  Massachusetts,  are 
paying  the  cost  of  that  health  care  system .  And  let  me 
be  the  first  to  tell  you  that  it  is  not  the  people  who  are 
working  in  that  system  that  are  getting  rich  from 
that,  not  people  like  you,  our  members.  The  nurses 
aides,  the  diet  care,  the  nurses  etc.,  who  work  in  the 
Massachusetts  health  care  have  an  average  salary  of 
$14,000  a  year.  That  is  not  rich.  All  right,  one  is  get- 
ting rich.  We  know  primarily  who  that  is,  the  folks 
with  "M.D."  after  their  names.  So  we  are  not  getting 
well,  and  we  are  not  getting  rich,  but  we  are  paying, 
we  are  paying  the  bills. 

So  what  became  quite  clear  is  that  really  we're  pay- 
ing the  bills,  we  were  paying  the  bills  whether  you 
knew  it  or  not.  Either  your  Health  and  Welfare  fund 
were  paying  the  bills  and  it  meant  that  more  and 
more  of  the  money  that  could  have  gone  into  a  total 
package  was  going  into  your  Health  and  Welfare 
fund  or  if  you  were  an  employee  for  a  company  or 
firm,  that  the  employer  provided  health  insurance. 
You  were  paying  for  it  one  way  or  the  other,  either 
because  your  share  of  the  premium  was  going  up,  or 
because  so  much  of  the  employer's  dollars  was  going 
into  that  Health  and  Welfare  bill,  the  health  insur- 
ance bills,  that  there  was  less  and  less  money  avail- 
able to  you  in  wages.  That  became  particularly  true 
in  Massachusetts  over  the  last  few  years  when  some 
of  our  insurance  companies — I  see  Bob  Halloran 
standing  back  there  from  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield,  but  nevertheless,  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  was 
going  up  26,  28  percent  and  the  lawyers  were  passing 
it  up  onto  us  one  way  or  the  other.  So  our  union,  with 
the  help  of  the  international  union  and  a  number  of 
other  people  I  will  mention  in  a  minute,  decided  that 
we  really  needed  to  do  something  about  it.  But  I  have 
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to  admit  that  we  were  a  little  late  because  the  way  we 
first  found  out  how  serious  the  situation  was  when 
one  of  our  employers,  a  hospital  by  the  way,  told  us 
we  had  not  even  a  choice,  that  in  order  to  fund  our 
health  insurance  there  the  rate  they  were  funding  it 
was,  which  was  a  hundred  percent  for  full  individual 
and  family  coverage  for,  I  can't  remember  if  it  was 
major  medical  or  master  medical,  but  one  of  the  Blue 
Cross  programs,  but  in  order  to  continue  to  fund  it  at 
a  hundred  percent,  we  were  going  to  have  to  give  up 
our  annual  step  increases  for  our  employees  and  take 
a  lower  wage  settlement.  And  in  that  case,  in  that 
hospital,  we  represented  only  a  portion  of  the 
employees  there,  and  the  rest  of  the  hospital  was  non- 
union. 

We,  after  a  tremendous  fight,  held  on.  Basically,  it 
was  a  one-day  strike,  and  a  number  of  other  things, 
held  onto  the  hundred  percent  in  health  insurance 
and  did  have  to  give  up  our  step  increases.  The  rest  of 
the  employees  started  to  pay  for  part  of  their  health 
insurance.  We  realized  in  the  next  year  in  bargaining 
we  weren't  going  to,  for  example,  to  wait  for  the 
employer,  this  time  we  came  in  with  our  own 
employee  proposal  on  how  to  cut  the  cost  of  health 
insurance  while  still  maintaining  quality,  while  still 
maintaining  the  benefits  that  our  members  were  so 
dependent  on.  And  this  time  we  came  in  prepared 
and  laid  the  proposals  on  the  table  and  the  results 
were  that  not  only  did  we  keep  our  fully  paid  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  health  insurance,  but  we  got  our 
steps  back  and  we  got  a  higher  wage  increase  than  the 
employees  that  were  non-union.  So  they  had  already 
lost  part  of  their  health  insurance,  lost  their  step 
increases,  and  we  were,  at  this  time,  because  of  our 
cost  containment,  three  steps  ahead  of  them.  And  I 
am  happy  that  although  we  haven't  won  yet,  we  have 
an  organizing  drive  going  on  by  the  non-union 
employees  at  that  hospital. 

That  is  a  prime  example  of  the  kind  of  work  you 
could  do  if  you  are  the  one  that  takes  the  initiative  at 
the  bargaining  table  and  comes  to  the  table  with  your 
own  proposal  on  ways  to  cut  costs  and  maintain  ben- 
efits. In  order  to  do  that  you  have  to  know  a  little  bit, 
something  about  health  insurance  and  how  it  func- 
tions. And  let  me  be  the  first  to  tell  you,  you  don't 
need  to  be  an  expert  or  get  a  degree  from  Harvard, 
just  sit  through  one  of  these  courses  at  the  Labor 
Guild  or  perhaps  spend  a  couple  of  hours  with  Bob 
Murphy,  Lloyd  Williams  or  Donahue  from  the 
Health  Planning  Council  in  Greater  Boston.  Let  me 
also  say  there  are  an  awful  lot  of  you  from  Boston 
and  they  will  put  you  in  touch  with  people  in  your 
own  regions,  or  give  you  advice,  ways  that  they  could 
be  helpful  for  you,  you  know.  So  you  don't  have  to 
travel  in  from  Adams  or  Pittsfield  in  order  to  learn 
about  health  care  cost  containment. 

One  of  the  things,  you  obviously  have  to  be  con- 
cerned with  this,  as  people  with  collective  bargaining 
and  administering  Health  and  Welfare  funds,  you 
need  to  be  involved  because  you  are  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  you  are  paying  for  this  high  cost 
of  health  insurance.  Every  time  you  turn  around  ten 
percent  of  the  city  of  Boston's  budget  goes  to  pay  for 
health  insurance  for  its  employees  who  work  for  the 
city  of  Boston,  and  if  we  reduce  the  cost  of  the  Bos- 
ton health  cost  there  will  be  more  money  available 
for  services  of  people  in  the  city  and  the  same  is  true 
across  the  commonwealth  and  every  community  you 
live  in.  And  getting  involved  in  the  health  care  issue  is 
both  an  arena  through  a  steering  committee  and 
through  your  AFL-CIO.  I  encourage  you  to  do  so. 
Don't  be  intimidated,  a  lot  of  us  didn't  know  a  thing 
about  it  a  year  ago  and  we  are  now  able  to  make  real 
advances  in  the  field.  You  could  do  it,  too. 

(Applause) 


Thanks. 

(Applause) 

MR.  HEFFERNAN:  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
introduce  Dave  McGuinness.  Dave  is  an  administra- 
tor of  the  Health  and  Welfare  fund  for  the  Plumbers 
Union.  As  I  said  earlier  Dave  has,  along  with  the 
Health  Care  Council,  embarked  on  a  program  with 
the  Health  and  Welfare  funds.  I  think  you  will  find  it 
very  interesting  if  you  have  them  and  those  of  you 
that  don't  will  find  that  these  are  the  type  of  things 
that  have  to  be  done  on  these  issues  to  be  sure  we  are 
in  the  forefront. 

Dave  McGuinness? 

(Applause) 

MR.  McGUINNESS:  Thank  you.  I  will  be  very 
brief,  now. 

Fringe  benefits  have  always  been  a  cornerstone  in 
organized  labor  and  what  is  happening  today  is  we 
have  to  be  very  careful  that  these  fringe  benefits 
don't  get  out  of  sight,  the  cost  of  them.  But  we  are 
fortunate  here  in  Boston  to  have  the  help  of  the 
Greater  Boston  Health  Planning  Council.  They  have 
done  a  teriffic  job.  Let  me  give  you  a  brief  outline  of 
what  the  building  trades  and  other  unions  have  done 
lately. 

Fourteen  different  trades  have  gotten  together,  we 
have  had  meetings  over  the  last  six  months  to  put  out 
proposals  to  get  some  inquiries  in  here.  Presently  we 
have  ten  different  outfits  coming  to  a  seminar,  or  a 
workshop,  that  is  going  to  be  put  on  in  October,  and 
there  are  going  to  be  two  meetings,  October  8th  and 
October  29th,  and  I  would  like  to  extend  that  invita- 
tion to  anyone  who  is  interested  in  attending.  It  is 
going  to  be  held  over  at  the  Plumbers  Union  Hall  at 
1240  Massachusetts  Avenue.  We  have  got  a  nice, 
brand-new  building,  and  I  believe  that  we  all  have  to 
get  involved  in  these  health  care  cost  programs. 

When  you  look  back,  our  original  annual  policy 
went  from  $72,000.  Today  I  could  show  you  every 
month  plans  running  that  amount  of  money. 

We  basically  have  been  very  fortunate,  like  I  say,  to 
have  the  likes  of  Charlie  Donahue,  Bob  Murphy, 
Lloyd  Williams  behind  the  scenes.  They  actually 
have  been  able  to  lead  us  down  the  right  road,  and 
what  it  is  going  to  take  to  continue  going  down  the 
right  road  is  participation  of  you  people.  Over  in 
Boston  here  you  have  the  Labor  Guild  which  gives  an 
excellent  course  to  anyone  interested.  They  are  avail- 
able to  help  the  Planning  Council  to  give  you  this 
information.  The  administrators  have  done  a  good 
job  trying  to  bring  us  to  the  forefront  of  the  member- 
ship, and  we  will  continue  to  do  so,  but  please,  we 
need  your  help.  Get  involved.  Thank  you. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  people  I  appreciate 
Executive  Vice  President  Heffernan's  help. 

If  anyone  has  located  a  pair  of  glasses  in  a  leather 
case,  they  belong  to  Auditor  John  Finnegan.  You 
would  think  he  could  afford  another  pair,  but  they 
are  dear  to  his  heart. 

At  this  time  it  is  my  privilege  to  bring  a  brother 
trade  unionist  to  the  microphone.  You  heard  me  talk 
about  one  of  our  top  priorities  would  be  to  provide 
labor  education  into  the  public  school  systems  and 
possibly  into  some  private  school  systems  in  the  com- 
ing year.  I  am  giving  this  little  distinction  to  this 
brother  to  talk  today  because  his  local  union  and 
himself  especially  has  sort  of  led  the  way.  They  pro- 
vided resources,  they  took,  by  the  horn,  they  went 
right  after  the  mark,  and  they  have  gone  out  front. 
The  teachers,  with  Eddie  Doherty  and  others  cooper- 
ating, and  Carl  Proper  doing  a  great  job,  but  the  first 
that  came  to  my  attention  was  UFCW  Local  1445, 
and  its  great  leader  Paul  Crowe  and  I  want  him  to 
bring  a  short  message  to  you. 
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(Applause) 

MR.  CROWE:  Thank  you,  Arthur.  Our  Interna- 
tional union  conducted  a  survey  about  a  year  ago;  the 
Boston  school  system  was  one  of  the  areas  chosen  for 
that  survey.  I  was  astounded  to  find  out  that  juniors 
and  seniors,  your  children,  my  children,  our  neigh- 
bor's children,  83  percent  didn't  know  very  much 
about  unions.  Eighty-three  percent  felt  that  labor 
unions  no  longer  were  effective  or  had  a  place  in  the 
American  workplace.  It  astounded  me  so  bad  that  I 
decided  to  do  and  move,  as  our  President  said,  "on 
our  own"  in  the  area  of  labor  education. 

We  have  instituted  a  program  for  labor  education 
in  the  Boston  schools.  We  have  been  met  with  tre- 
mendous support  from  the  Boston  teachers,  because 
these  11th  and  12th  graders  are  going  to  be  working 
side  by  side  in  your  union,  our  union,  all  of  our 
unions  in  the  next  few  years.  They  are  the  ones  that 
management  and  corporate  America  are  going  to 
embrace  like  a  son  and  a  daughter,  because  they 
know  they  will  vote  no  union,  and  they  will  vote  for  a 
right  to  work  if  they  ever  get  a  chance.  We  are  going 
to  try  and  stop  that  kind  of  crap.  We  are  going  to 
institute,  with  your  help,  the  help  of  the  AFL-CIO  in 
this,  a  labor  program  and  in  a  regular  curriculum  to 
these  students. 

Vice  President  Joe  Bryan  has  been  assigned  to 
work  with  the  teachers  and  they  have  been  very 
receptive,  especially  the  teachers,  to  institute  a  pro- 
gram. I  am  going  to  let  Joe  tell  you  where  the  pro- 
gram is  now,  but  where  do  you  come  in?  Our 
executive  board  has  approved  spending  $6,000  as  a 
start-up  cost.  To  put  a  library  of  films  and  textbooks 
into  the  school  system  will  take  about  $30,000.  And  I 
am  going  to  be  calling  with  Arthur  Osborn  on  some 
of  you  in  the  Greater  Boston  area  in  labor  unions  to 
help  us  cough  up  the  money  to  make  that  library  so 
that  a  good,  solid  labor  education  is  available  to 
these  students .  And  when  you  hear  the  results  of  your 
survey,  after  we  found  out  83  percent  didn't  think 
labor  had  business  in  the  workplace,  we  could  give 
you  the  results  of  our  film  and  our  business  agents 
going  in  these  schools  and  talking  to  these  stu- 
dents,what  a  turnaround  took  place  in  their  attitude. 
And  if  we  can  turn  that  attitude  around  in  all  the  Bos- 
ton school  system,  all  the  Massachusetts  school  sys- 
tem, and  have  people  of  the  leader  attitude  come  into 
your  workplace  and  work  with  you,  then  we  will  have 
achieved  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  than  all  of  our  organiz- 
ing efforts  have  done  in  the  last  15  years  in  the  New 
England  area. 

(Applause) 

With  that  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  atten- 
tion and  give  Joe  Bryan  his  few  minutes  with  test 
results  and  where  we  are  moving  with  this  labor  pro- 
gram that  we  think  we  could  get  implemented  in  the 
spring  of  '86  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  high  school 
curriculum  for  these  students.  Thank  you. 

(Applause) 

MR.  BRYAN:  Mr.  Chairman,  brothers  and  sisters. 
It  is  truly  a  pleasure  to  explain  to  you  what  the  Bos- 
ton labor  history  project  is  all  about,  why  it  started, 
where  we  are,  and  where  we  are  going.  The  business 
community  knows  that  they  have  to  get  into  the 
brains  of  these  young  people,  starting  even  before 
they  enter  the  work  force  so  they  get  a  more  realistic 
and  positive  understanding  of  unions.  The  business 
community  wants  to  make  sure  that  they  don't 
understand  unions.  The  business  community  makes 
this  up  because  they  know  attitudes  are  greatly  influ- 
enced in  the  schools.  A  good  example  of  this  was 
reported  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  July  17th, 
1984.  A  study  of  two  colleges  in  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, measured  the  impact  of  anti-unions  on  students 
before  they  watched  the  "Working  Without  Unions" 


film.  Twenty  percent  of  the  students  said  they  were 
pro-union  after  that.  Only  six  percent  felt  like  that 
before.  The  68  percent  which  called  them  anti-union 
before  the  movie  increased  to  85  percent.  The  labor 
movement  needs  to  make  a  similar  effort  to  bring  a 
similar  message  to  high  school  students. 

With  the  help  of  the  American  teacher,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Educational  Association  and  the  UFCW,  we 
showed  "A  Road  to  Dignity"  which  you  all  probably 
have  seen  and  if  you  want  to  see  it  again  we  will  have 
it  in  the  hall  out  here  with  the  VCR.  We  tested  it  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  the  Prince  George  Maryland 
school  system  and  Dallas,  Texas.  In  each  school  one 
class  saw  the  one  film  while  another  one  saw  the 
other  film  and  followed  by  a  representative.  The  Dal- 
las school  saw  "A  Road  to  Dignity"  film  only.  And 
each  school  filled  out  an  initial  survey  and  a  follow- 
up  survey  measured  the  impact  of  the  film  and  repre- 
sentatives on  those  attitudes. 

The  impact  on  the  students  were  dramatic.  For 
example,  in  response  to  the  question,  "Are  union 
workers  better  off,  worse  off  or  about  the  same  as 
non-union  workers?"  The  pro-union  shift  was  about 
26  percent  as  a  result  of  seeing  the  movies.  More  star- 
tling was  on  students  which  worked  part-time,  it 
switched  the  majority  from  anti-union  to  pro-union. 
Before  seeing  the  "Road  to  Dignity"  52  percent  of 
these  potential  part-time  workers  were  anti-union 
while  only  38  percent  supported  unionism.  After  the 
film  23  percent  were  anti-union  and  69  percent  were 
pro-union. 

This  is  a  pilot  project,  but  I  just  want  to  make  a 
small  quote  from  the  president  of  the  United  Com- 
mercial Workers.  "The  pilot  project  proves  we  could 
have  a  significant  impact  on  students'  attitudes 
toward  unions.  Our  task  now  is  to  implement  the 
program  on  a  broader  scale  throughout  America." 

Now,  I  know  we  are  running  behind  time,  but  this 
is  very  important  to  all  of  us.  The  first  thing  we  did 
was  get  the  experts.  If  you  want  a  carpenter,  you  to  to 
Barney  Walsh.  If  you  want  some  sheet  metal,  you  go 
to  Joe  Joyce.  We  needed  teachers  and  went  to  the 
Boston  Teachers  Union.  We  asked  them  to  help  us 
and  they  set  up  a  meeting  with  the  secretary  of  labor's 
office,  Paul  Eustace,  Jim  Green  from  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Arthur  Osborn.  We  could  talk  to 
them  all.  We  talked  to  the  AFL-CIO  in  Washington, 
we  talked  to  Paul  Cole  from  the  New  York  AFL- 
CIO.  We  had  got  a  program,  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
that  is  working.  We  got,  we  met  with  Clarence 
Hoover,  the  director  of  the  social  studies  in  the  city  of 
Boston  program,  who  is  enthused,  who  comes  in  on 
his  vacation  to  meetings.  We  go  four  teachers  now 
right  here  in  the  draft  so  we  could  get  a  curriculum 
working  with  the  Boston  school  system's  own  objec- 
tives. We  took  their  objectives.  We're  not  working 
out  of  the  system ,  we  are  not  asking  the  teachers  to  go 
out  and  sell  unions,  we  know  how  to  sell  unions.  We 
are  asking  them  to  give  us  a  fair  share  and  show  the 
students  what  we  did  for  the  past  hundred  years. 

The  committee  is  working  and  why  is  it  going  to 
work?  Because  I  know  all  of  you  will  work.  The 
Local  1445  has  donated  around  $6,000.  The  Com- 
mercial United  International,  upwards  to  5,000  right 
now  and  I  am  looking  for  more. 

We  are  going  to  pay  a  stipend  to  the  poor  teachers 
that  are  working.  We  have  to  feed  them  while  they  are 
working.  We  want  to  help,  we  want  to  get  a  media 
library  at  the  Research  Center  in  Dorchester  Avenue. 
We  need  money.  I  am  going  to  cut  it  short  because  I 
know  we  are  behind. 

Stop  me,  talk  to  me,  it  is  my  favorite  assignment,  it 
is  the  most  rewarding  thing  you  could  do  is  get  this 
thing  in  the  school.  Please  stop  me,  ask  me  all  about 
it.  On  behalf  of  myself,  anyone,  we  will  be  glad  to 
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help  you  if  you  will  help  us.  Thank  you. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Joe,  thank  you  Paul. 
We  do  have  a  good  team  working  in  that  area  with 
Eddie  and  everyone  else  and  we  are  going  to  get  that 
job  done. 

At  this  time  I  will  ask  the  CLUW  members,  Coali- 
tion of  Labor  Union  Women,  to  come  up  and  while 
they  come  up  we  are  going  to  have  the  Resolutions 
Committee  assistant  chairman,  Tom  Climo,  do  two 
quick  resolutions  to  keep  that  program  moving. 

MR.  CLIMO:  Resolution  Number  11,  Board  of 
Regents. 

We  Hereby  Resolve:  That  legislation  be  enacted 
that  will  provide  for  an  additional  representative 
from  organized  labor  to  be  placed  on  the  Board  of 
Regents. 

Submitted  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts AFL-CIO,  AFSCME  No.  402,  Howard 
Fair,  President  and  Paul  Baker,  Recording  Secretary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  recommends  adop- 
tion. 

VOICE:  Move  to  adopt. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  resolution, 
you  have  heard  the  recommendation  of  the  Commit- 
tee. Your  pleasure  is  to  move  to  adopt.  Is  it  sec- 
onded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

MR.  CLIMO:  Resolution  Number  13,  Investment 
of  Pension  Funds. 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
Covention  continues  to  support  the  activities  of  the 
Massachusetts  Development  Finance  Foundation 
and  their  work  with  pension  fund. 

Submitted  by  Barney  Walsh,  Vice  President,  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Chariman,  the  Committee  recommends  adop- 
tion. 

VOICE:  Move  to  adopt. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  resolution, 
you  have  heard  the  recommendation  of  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee.  Your  pleasure  is  to  move  to  adopt. 
Do  I  hear  a  second? 

VOICE:  Second  it. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote,  and  thank  you  very  much. 

Tommy,  you  want  to  do  one  more? 

MR.  CLIMO:  Resolution  Number  17,  Water  and 
Sewage. 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  corrective  legislation  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Massachusetts  legislature  that  the 
Water  and  Sewer  Authority  be  increased  by  one  (1) 
member  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and 

Be  it  Further  Resolved:  The  one  new  member  be  a 
representative  of  organized  labor. 

Submitted  by  Thomas  G.  Evers,  Jr.,  President, 
The  Massachusetts  Building  Trades  Council,  AFL- 
CIO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  recommends  adop- 
tion. 

VOICE:  Move  to  adopt. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  resolution, 
you  have  heard  the  recommendation  of  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee.  Your  pleasure  is  to  move  to  adopt. 
Is  it  seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  second.  All 
those  in  favor  say,  "aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 


MR.  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  the 
new  President  of  the  Boston  chapter  of  CLUW,  a 
very  active  and  very  dedicated  trade  unionist  out  of 
the  GE  local,  Local  201.  Joanie  Parker  has  acted  as 
the  legislative  agent  or  director,  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it,  for  that  local  union  for  many  years. 
She  worked  with  me  on  the  solidarity  coalition,  and 
many,  many  other  trade  union  efforts.  I  went  to  the 
opening  of  the,  the  reopening  really,  of  the  Boston 
Chapter,  and  the  rededication  of  the  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  labor  union  women.  I  was  honored  to 
be  there  with  Joanie  and  very  enthusiastic  trade 
union  women,  and  I  have  a  good  feeling  they  are  off 
in  the  right  direction  and  with  a  surge  of  energy  and 
they  are  looking  for  affiliates.  And  it  is  my  pleasure 
today  to  present  to  you  a  dedicated  trade  unionist 
and  new  president  with  a  great  future,  Joanie  Parker. 

(Applause) 

MS.  PARKER:  Thank  you,  President  Osborn.  I 
an  proud  to  be  here  as  a  president  of  the  Greater  Bos- 
ton Chapter  of  the  Coalition  of  the  Labor  Union 
Women,  representing  close  to  a  hundred  members, 
over  20  different  unions  and  that  is  just  since  June 
when  we  got  our  charter  to  be  a  chapter.  I  will  tell  you 
why  we  are  excited  about  our  new  chapter  and  give 
you  a  chance  to  join  us  today. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  story.  Twelve 
years  ago  I  was  at  the  State  House  as  chair  of  the  leg- 
islative committee  of  my  local.  And  during  the  fre- 
quent hearings  and  visits  to  the  legislators  there  I 
would  find  I  was  only  one  of  a  few  union  women.  I 
would  ask  myself,  where  are  my  union  sisters  and  the 
voice  of  the  labor  union?  I  found  we  were  all  working 
in  our  own  unions,  but  we  didn't  know  about  one 
another  and  our  work  outside.  When  we  got  together 
over  a  year-and-a-half  ago,  we  found  we  actually  had 
a  lot  of  experiences  and  information  to  share  about 
our  work  within  our  unions,  child  care  surveys  and 
cases  of  comparable  worth  and  training  women  for 
stewards  and  others.  We  were  excited  on  working  on 
these  issues  of  concern  to  us,  but  not  alone  anymore, 
now  we  would  work  together.  We  decided  to  build  a 
local  CLUW  chapter  as  one  way  to  be  a  model  to 
other  working  men  and  women  of  the  importance  of 
being  union  members  while  focusing  on  issues 
important  to  women. 

Since  then  we  chartered  our  new  Greater  Boston 
CLUW  chapter.  We  were  part  of  the  National  Coali- 
tion of  Labor  Union  Women  whose  four  objectives 
show  our  commitment  to  building  a  stronger  labor 
movement.  They  are:  organizing  women,  affirma- 
tive action  in  the  workplace,  political  action  and  leg- 
islation, and  increasing  participation  of  women 
within  their  unions.  In  fact,  in  a  recent  report  by  the 
AFL-CIO  committee  on  the  evolution  of  work  those 
very  same  objectives  were  stated  as  recommenda- 
tions to  help  build  our  unions.  That  report  states  that 
a  union  resurgence  requires  that  the  individual  union 
members  have  the  fullest  possible  opportunity  to 
participate  in  her  or  his  organization,  and  receive  the 
highest  quality  recommendation  from  the  union. 
Since,  in  the  last  period  of  time,  the  largest  growth 
within  the  labor  movement  has  been  amongst  work- 
ing women,  it  is  in  all  of  our  interests  to  address 
issues  important  to  women. 

CLUW  has  listened  to  what  has  gotten  in  the  way 
of  women  getting  more  involved  in  their  unions  and 
developed  education  and  training  programs  to 
address  that  problem. 

In  building  our  chapter  we  already  held  three 
events  to  provide  information  for  leaders  who  have 
knowledge  in  three  areas  important  to  all  union 
members:  pay  equity,  child  care,  and  affirmative 
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action.  That  is  what  we  want  to  keep  doing.  We  are 
ready  to  offer  information,  training  and  assistance  in 
any  way  possible  to  any  union  who  would  like  to  help 
in  addressing  womens'  issues.  An  example  is  actually 
happening  right  here  in  Boston  this  week.  On  Friday 
the  National  Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women  is 
sponsoring  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel  a  conference  on 
family  and  work.  Eighty  union  presidents  from  sev- 
eral unions  will  talk  about  the  activities  in  their 
unions  regarding  the  impact  of  work  on  families. 
Everyone  is  welcome.  It  is  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel. 

The  national  executive  board  of  CLUW  is  meeting 
this  weekend  to  convene  for  two  days  with  delegates 
and  officers  from  all  over  the  country  to  discuss  on 
standing  committees  such  views  as  legislative  partici- 
pation, child  care,  organizing  affirmative  action.  All 
CLUW  members  are  welcome  to  join  us  there.  And 
on  Friday  evening  our  chapter,  our  Greater  Boston 
CLUW  chapter,  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  host  a 
reception  for  people  in  the  Greater  Boston  area  to 
come  and  meet  these  national  labor  leaders  and  to 
join  us  in  the  chartering  of  our  new  chapter. 

This  brings  me  to  actual,  the  real  business  at  hand. 
Today,  I  wanted  to  invite  all  of  you  to  join  us  in  our 
efforts  to  build  CLUW.  How  many  of  you  are 
CLUW  members  now? 

That  is  great.  For  those  of  you  who  aren't  we  have 
many  of  our  coalition  of  labor  union  sisters,  chapter 
sisters,  circulating  in  the  crowd  who  have  member- 
ship applications  with  them  right  now.  Take  this 
opportunity  and  sign  up  right  now.  And  as  an  exam- 
ple of  how  easy  it  is,  I  have  membership  applications 
here  for  George  Carpenter,  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  Mass.  AFL-CIO  and  our  president,  who  will  show 
you  just  how  easy  it  is  to  fill  out  one  of  these  applica- 
tions and  write  a  check  now. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Joanie. 

MS.  PARKER:  While  you  are  doing  that,  I  just 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  welcome  you  as  new 
members,  and  congratulate  you  and  all  of  us  on 
working  to  build  together  a  vibrant,  strong  labor 
movement  here  in  Massachusetts.  And  I  just  want  to 
leave  you  with  three  words,  "Sign  up  today." 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Joanie.  We  will  now 
go  back  to  our  Resolutions  Committee  Co- 
chairperson,  Thomas  Climo  or  Jackie. 

MR.  CLIMO:  Resolution  Number  20,  Northern 
Ireland. 

"Whereas:  These  "McBride  Principles"  are  con- 
sistent with  established  policy  and  positions  taken  by 
the  AFL-CIO  that  promote  equal  opportunity  in  the 
workplace  and  are  similar  in  aim  and  content  to  the 
Sullivan  Principles  which  American  corporations 
have  been  asked  to  accept  in  South  Africa.  While  no 
such  set  of  guidelines  will  correct  all  of  the  economic 
and  political  problems  in  these  troubled  areas,  they 
can,  if  broadly  observed,  ameliorate  some  of  the  cur- 
rent conditions. 

We,  therefore,  support  the  development  and  appli- 
cation of  these  "McBride  Principles"  and  call  upon 
all  U.S.  corporations  operating  in  Northern  Ireland 
to  adopt  and  adhere  to  them.  We  further  urge  all 
major  institutional  investors  and  pension  and  wel- 
fare fund  trustees  to  insure  that  corporations  in 
which  they  invest  adhere  to  these  principles. 

Submitted  by  Irish-American  Labor  Coalition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  recommends  adop- 
tion. 

VOICE:  Move  to  adopt. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  resolution, 
you  have  heard  the  recommendation  of  the  Commit- 
tee. Move  to  adopt  seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "aye." 


VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

So  ordered. 

MR.  CLIMO:  Resolution  Number  21,  Reunifica- 
tion of  Ireland. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  the  government  of 
the  United  States  initiates  peace  discussions  with  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  not  only  in  behalf  of 
peace  and  justice  in  Ireland  but  in  the  name  of  free 
world  unity;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  the  government  of 
the  United  States  urge  that  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Republic  of  Ireland  to  convene  a  spe- 
cial assembly  to  draft  a  charter  of  human  rights  in  all 
civil  and  religious  matters  which  could  become  part 
of  a  basic  solution  that  will  recognize  the  democratic 
principle  that  Ireland  belongs  to  the  Irish. 

Submitted  by  Irish-American  Labor  Coalition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  recommends  adop- 
tion. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  resolution, 
you  have  heard  the  recommendation  of  the  Resolu- 
tion Committee.  What  is  you  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move  to  adopt. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  Thank  you. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  bring  forward  to  the 
microphone  Bob  Goshea.  He  is  president  of  the 
Holyoke  Central  Labor  Council  and  AFL-CIO  liai- 
son for  the  United  Way  for  the  Holyoke,  South  Had- 
ley  and  Granby  area  of  our  state.  He  is  also  the  new 
chairman  of  our  new  committee  on  community  ser- 
vice. This  is  another  part  of  our  reorganization.  We 
have  high  hopes  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
increase  the  service  to  the  United  Way  and  the  educa- 
tion of  our  members  through  this  committee.  Bob 
has  taken  on,  with  all  of  his  duties,  the  chairmanship 
of  his  committee  and  it  is  my  pleasure  at  this  time  to 
present  to  you  a  report  from  that  committee. 

Bob  Goshea. 

(Applause) 

MR.  GOSHEA:  Thank  you,  Arthur.  Lane 
Kirkland,  I  have  said  on  many  occasions,  is  one  of 
the  most  closely  guarded  secrets  of  the  AFL-CIO  in 
the  community  service  and  the  work  he  does.  There 
are  approximately  225  CSA's  across  the  country  in 
the  U.S.  They  work  together  with  labor  advisory 
committees,  community  service  committees,  to  pro- 
vide services  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  labor  move- 
ment. We  have  in  our  state  eight  CSA's  and  I  would 
like  to  read  their  names  for  recognition.  Mr.  Joseph 
Quirk,  Boston,  Mass.;  Robert  Rodwell  also  Boston, 
Massachusetts;  yours  truly;  Kennith  Harkins  from 
the  Lawrence  area;  Helen  Miranda,  the  New  Bedford 
area;  Vincent  Delmonico  from  Springfield  Mass.; 
John  S.  Sullivan  from  the  Worcester  area.  Last  but 
not  least  Beverly  Therrian  from  Fall  River,  Mass. 

These  eight  people  work  diligently  throughout  the 
course  of  the  year  to  try  and  bring  labor's  role, 
labor's  movement  back  to  the  labor  people.  They 
work  hard  to  bring  community  services  back  to  the 
people.  My  message  will  be  brief,  I  am  asking  you  to 
do  the  same  thing.  By  charter  of  the  international 
agreement,  all  locals  of  the  central  labor  Councils  are 
supposed  to  have  a  community  services  committee. 
This  is  not  taking  place.  The  only  way  we  could  bring 
the  community  services  programs  back  to  the  labor 
movement  is  to  have  active  community  services  com- 
mittees. 

Some  of  you  may  ask  me  what  is  a  community  ser- 
vices committee  and  what  are  some  of  the  programs. 
You  have  heard  things  as  substance  abuse,  dislocated 
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workers  and  assistance  centers,  job  training,  con- 
sumer education,  first  aid  to  disaster  relief,  food 
banks,  community  awareness  of  existing  social  ser- 
vice programs,  and  a  nuts  and  bolts  of  the  whole 
thing,  the  union  Council  of  course.  I  can't  emphasize 
that  enough,  how  important  those  programs  are  and 
delegates  in  this  room  also  are  aware  of  that. 

I  implore  you,  I  beg  you  to  bring  that  message 
back,  to  get  active  in  your  local,  to  get  active  in  your 
state.  It  is  important  that  we  bring  the  message  back. 
This  message  enhances  labor's  position  in  this  state. 
Again,  I  will  keep  the  message  brief  and  short .  Please 
bring  that  message  back. 

Just  to  give  you  an  example  of  how  many  people 
were  helped  by  five  communities  in  this  state,  I  have 
a  tally  here  of  some  of  the  programs  that  were  put  in 
place.  They  go  from  alcohol  and  drugs  all  the  way  up 
to  general  information.  Five  communities  reported 
1 3 ,880  people  received  services  in  the  community  ser- 
vices committees.  This  figure  would  be  doubled,  tri- 
pled and  quadrupled  if  they  were  all  added  up.  I  can't 
emphasize  the  importance  of  bringing  this  message 
back  to  the  people. 

The  only  way  we  could  help  the  rank  and  file  and 
labor  movement  in  their  need  is  to  have  educated, 
informed  people  that  are  aware  of  the  programs 
available  in  the  community  to  help  them.  Again, 
please  take  the  message  back  to  your  locals,  back  to 
the  other  bodies  in  the  working  place.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Bob.  The  need  for 
community  service,  I  don't  think  anyone  has  to 
embellish  upon,  that  is  when  your  bothers  and  sisters 
are  flat  on  their  back  away  from  working  and  during 
that  time  our  labor  liaison  people  are  out  there.  We 
should  develop  that  program  to  a  greater  degree,  and 
you  have  probably  heard  in  the  past,  we  are  also, 
from  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO,  trying  to  achieve  a  state- 
wide coordinator  that  will  work  out  of  our  office  on 
a  full-time  basis  to  help  with  these  labor  liaison 
people,  and  give  them  support  across  the  state.  We 
are  hopeful  that  that  will  come  about  shortly.  We  will 
be  reaching  out  into  the  different  areas  of  the  state 
for  support.  It  is  a  very  important,  another  bread- 
and-butter  issue. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  micro- 
phone the  chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee 
for  a  few  more  resolutions,  and  I  appreciate  your 
attention. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  Resolution  Number  22,  Importa- 
tion of  Energy. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  hereby  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  pass  legislation  regulating  the  importation 
of  electricity  from  Canada; 

Therefore  Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  copies  of 
these  resolutions  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of 
Congress  and  to  the  members  thereof  from  this  body. 

Submitted  by  Joseph  Faherty,  Vice  President  of 
Mass.  AFL-CIO  and  President  of  Local  387  UWUA 
AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee  has 
concurred  with  Resolution  Number  22,  and  I  move, 
sir,  the  action  of  the  Committee  be  the  action  of  the 
body. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  Resolution  Num- 
ber 22,  you  have  heard  the  recommendation  of  the 
Resolutions  committeeperson.  What  is  your  plea- 
sure? 

VOICE:  Move. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Seconded? 


VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  Resolution  Number  23,  Polish 
Solidarnose. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved;  That  this  convention  be 
on  record  in  favor  of  continued  sanctions  against 
Poland,  and  against  rescheduling  of  Poland's  exter- 
nal debt  until  such  time  as  the  Jaruzelski  regime 
ceases  its  war  against  the  workers  of  Poland. 

Submitted  by  the  Executive  Officers  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee  has 
concurred  with  Resolution  Number  23,  and  I  move, 
sir,  the  action  of  the  Committee  be  the  action  of  the 
body. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  resolution, 
you  have  heard  the  recommendation  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Resolution  Committee.  What  is  your 
pleasure? 

VOICE:  Moved. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  OSBORN:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded. 
All  those  in  favor  say,  "aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  One 
more. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  Resolution  Number  26.  Support 
for  Public  Employee  Unions. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  urge  all  its  members  to  refrain  from  sign- 
ing the  initiative  petition  circulated  by  the  Citizens 
for  Limited  Taxation  which  would  repeal  the  surtax 
and  set  a  strict  limit  on  state  revenues  and  to  vote 
against  the  petition  if  it  appears  on  the  November, 
1986  ballot,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  we  strongly  support 
efforts  to  defeat  CLT's  tax  cutting  initiative  petition 
and  we  urge  all  affiliated  locals  and  their  members  to 
provide  financial  and  other  support  in  order  to 
defeat  the  petition  during  the  signature  drive  and  if 
necessary,  on  the  November,  1986  ballot. 

Submitted  by  Joseph  Lydon,  Vice  President, 
AFSCME,  Council  93. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolution  Committee  has 
concurred  with  Resolution  Number  26,  and  I  move, 
sir,  that  the  action  of  the  Committee  be  the  action  of 
the  body. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  resolution, 
you  have  heard  the  recommendation  of  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Adoption. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  OSBORN:  The  move  is  seconded.  All  those 
in  favor  say,  "aye". 
VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  opposed?  The  vote  is  so 
ordered. 

I  would  like  to  make  an  announcement  that  the 
IUE  District  2  hospitality  room,  949  and  951,  would 
be  opened  at  4  o'clock.  That  is  simultaneously  with 
the  Mass.  AFL-CIO  reception  room  which  is  Room 
600.  Room  600,  Mass.  AFL-CIO.  Room  49,  IUE. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  micro- 
phone Sebastian  Rebaldo,  Chairman,  Optical  Coun- 
cil, IUE  and  business  manager  for  Local  409. 

Sebastian? 

MR.  REBALDO:  Thank  you  very  much.  We  have 
been  listening  practically  the  whole  day  to  the  dan- 
gers that  lie  ahead  of  us.  I  am  sure  it  isn't  the  first 
time  that  we  have  been  faced  with  what  is  supposed 
to  be  derailing  the  unions  throughout  the  country. 
We  panicked  a  little  bit  when  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
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came  about  and  then  came  the  Landrum  Griffith  and 
we  come  around  here  better  than  we  ever  had.  But  we 
have  go  to  be  thankful  to  the  pioneers  who  taught  us 
what  we  have  to  do  in  order  to  see  that  the  members 
of  their  respective  unions  would  have  salaries,  bene- 
fits and  what  have  you  to  protect  their  families  and 
their  jobs. 

Many  people,  when  they  get  ahold  of  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement,  they  think  that,  well,  that  is  it, 
and  just  set  it  aside.  That  is  the  biggest  mistake  a 
worker  can  make.  A  collective  bargaining  agreement 
is  just  like  a  child  in  a  family,  in  that  the  agreement 
must  become  part  of  your  family,  because  in  that 
agreement  it  provides  what  you  need  to  survive.  And 
now  they  think  they  have  the  opportunity  to  derail 
you.  hell,  no.  I  am  sure  that  as  I  look  around  here  and 
wherever  I  go,  you  may  be  a  little  bit  downhearted, 
but  hell,  you  are  not  out  of  the  woods,  you  are  going 
to  get  there,  you  are  going  to  do  the  job  that  has  do  be 
done  no  matter  how  long  it  is  going  to  take.  We  sur- 
vived before,  we  are  going  to  survive  again.  And 
speaking  about  imports,  we,  too,  have  been  hit,  and 
we  say  you  must  protect  yourselves  and  you  must 
protect  your  brothers  and  sisters. 

But  let's  get  back  to  one  thing  only.  I  have  been  in 
the  business  in  my  54th  year.  You  are  never  too  old  to 
give  your  part  to  protect  your  family,  to  protect  your 
children,  to  be  able  to  feed  them.  You  have  got  to 
fight  like  hell,  you  have  got  to  get  out  there  and  give 
them  the  hell  that  you  have  been  able  to  give  them  for 
many,  many  years,  and  let's  go  out  there  and  give  it  to 
them. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  The  next  time  you  go  for  a  pair  of 
glasses  you  make  sure  they  are  union-made.  They  are 
available. 

Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  Jack 
Taylor,  come  forward. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  Resolution  Number  27.  Repeal  of 
Chapter  581. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  Chapter  581  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  of 
1980  shall  be  amended  by  the  Great  and  General 
Court  by  removing  Sections  8,  9  and  15,  and  thereby 
restoring  full,  free  collective  bargaining  for  all 
employees  of  the  M.B.T.A. 

Submitted  by  Paul  M.  Connolly,  President  &  Busi- 
ness Manager  and  R.J.  Guiney  on  behalf  of  Local 
589,  ATU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee  con- 
curs with  Resolution  Number  27  and  I  move,  sir,  the 
action  of  the  Committee  be  the  action  of  the  body. 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  resolution, 
you  have  heard  the  call  of  the  chairman  for  adop- 
tion. What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Moved  and  seconded.  All  those  in 
favor  say,  "aye". 
VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  Resolution  Number  28,  Massa- 
chusetts AFL-CIO  Legislative  Agents. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  each  local  union 
take  the  responsibility  and  assign  a  Legislative  Agent 
to  help  further  Labor's  efforts  for  pro-worker  legis- 
lation. 

Submitted  by  Arthur  R.  Osborn,  President,  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  and  Martin  V.  Foley,  Legislative 
&  C.O.P.E.  Director,  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolution  Committee  concurs 
with  Resolution  Number  28,  and  I  move  that  the 
action  of  the  Committee  be  the  action  of  the  body. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  reading  of 


Resolution  Number  28,  you  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  chairman  of  the  Resolution  Com- 
mittee. What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "aye". 
VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  Resolution  Number  29.  Minimum 
Wage. 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved:  To  call  on  all  trade 
unionists  to  contact  their  legislators  in  support  of 
this  Bill  (Senate  #1433). 

Submitted  by  Harvey  Gold,  Manager,  Northern 
New  England  District  Council  and  Julia  Kamel, 
Manager,  Local  #24, 1.L.G.WU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee  con- 
curs with  Resolution  Number  29,  and  I  move,  sir,  the 
action  of  the  Committee  be  the  action  of  the  body. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  resolution, 
you  have  heard  the  recommendation  of  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Move  seconded.  All  those  in  favor 
say,  "aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  Resolution  Number  31,  Coors 
Boycott. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO,  go  on  record  as  endorsing  the  nationwide 
boycott  of  Coors  beer,  and 

Further  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  in  concert  with  the  local  central  bodies  and 
local  affiliates  take  action  to  carry  out  the  boycott  in 
this  state  through  education  of  the  membership  and 
the  formation  of  community  coalitions. 

Submitted  by  Arthur  R.  Osborn,  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  and  Giro  Cardinal,  Presi- 
dent, Union  Label  &  Service  Trades  Department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee  con- 
curs with  Resolution  Number  31,  and  I  move,  sir, 
that  the  action  of  the  body  be  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you.  You  have  head  the 
resolution  on  Coors,  you  have  heard  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  chairperson.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Move  seconded,  all  those  in  favor, 
"aye". 
VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

We  are  going  to  move  into  the  conclusion  of  this 
session.  I  will  just  say  to  you,  tomorrow  the  most 
important  thing  on  the  agenda  is  the  issue  of  imports, 
the  demonstration.  We  need  the  visibility,  remember 
the  VVP,  visability,  vigilance,  participation.  Tomor- 
row will  be  the  visibility.  Let's  go  out  and  do  a  good 
job  on  the  Coors.  We  are  going  to  have  our  demon- 
stration October  9th.  A  Coors  member  of  the  family 
is  coming  to  Faneuil  Hall.  You  will  be  getting  more 
information.  Let's  go  down  and  give  them  a  good 
warm  welcome  that  only  Massachusetts'  trade 
unionists  could  give  to  those  deserving  people.  Let's 
show  them  what  we  are  talking  abut  when  we  say, 
"Coors'  anti-union  tactics  are  not  welcome  in  Mas- 
sachusetts." And  maybe  we  could  push  them  east- 
wards. 

Okay,  I  want  to  thank  you  people  who  have  come 
here  today,  who  have  stayed  here  today,  especially 
God  bless  you  and  keep  you,  and  I  declare  this  meet- 
ing adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Go  to  the  hospitality 
rooms  and  rub  some  elbows. 
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(Time  ended  3:39  p.m.) 
recommendation  of  the  chairperson.  What  is  your 
pleasure? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Move  seconded,  all  those  in  favor, 
"aye". 
VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

We  are  going  to  move  into  the  conclusion  of  this 
session.  I  will  just  say  to  you,  tomorrow  the  most 
important  thing  on  the  agenda  is  the  issue  of  imports, 
the  demonstration.  We  need  the  visibility,  remember 
the  VVP,  visibility,  vigilance,  participation.  To- 
morrow will  be  the  visibility.  Let's  go  out  and  do  a 
good  job  on  the  Coors.  We  are  going  to  have  our 
demonstration  October  9th.  A  Coors  member  of  the 
family  is  coming  to  Faneuil  Hall.  You  will  be  getting 
more  information.  Let's  go  down  and  give  them  a 
good  warm  welcome  that  only  Massachusetts'  trade 
unionists  could  give  to  those  deserving  people.  Let's 
show  them  what  we  are  talking  abut  when  we  say, 
"Coors'  anti-union  tactics  are  not  welcome  in  Mas- 
sachusetts." And  maybe  we  could  push  them  east- 
wards. 

Okay,  I  want  to  thank  you  people  who  have  come 
here  today,  who  have  stayed  here  today,  especially 
God  bless  you  and  keep  you,  and  I  declare  this  meet- 
ing adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Go  to  the  hospitality 
rooms  and  rub  some  elbows. 

(Time  ended  3:39  p.m.) 

THURSDAY  SESSION 

MR.  OSBORN:  Will  the  Master  of  Arms  please 
bring  all  the  delegates  into  the  hall?  Anyone  that  is 
not  a  delegate  of  this  convention,  please  do  your 
business  outside.  Sergeant  of  arms,  please  clear  the 
lobby. 

(Gavel  struck  three  times.) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Would  the  delegates  of  this  con- 
vention please  rise.  And  I  now  declare  this  October 
3rd,  Thursday  morning  session  of  the  Mass.  AFL- 
CIO  convention  in  order. 

I  bring  to  the  microphone  for  the  opening  prayer, 
Rabbi  Oscar  Bookspan  from  the  Temple  Beth  Torah 
in  West  Roxbury. 

Rabbi? 

(Invocation.) 

MR.  OSBORN:  We  continually  try  to  increase  our 
strength  by  bringing  new  members  into  the  AFL-CIO 
here  in  Massachusetts,  and  we  have,  in  talking  with 
the  large  public  employee  union,  NAGE,  for  a  period 
of  months.  I  met  with  Kenny  Lyons  and  second  in 
command  Joe  Delorey,  and  as  of  today,  NAGE  is 
now  are  part  of  the  AFL-CIO,  they  brought  in  over 
6,000  members  to  start  with.  Joe  Delorey  our  brother 
here  in  front,  I  wish  you  would  give  him  a  nice  wel- 
come. 

(Applause) 

We  have  a  large  schedule.  There  will  be  an  execu- 
tive board  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Building 
Trades  Council  on  Friday  at  9  a.m.  in  the  Berkeley 
Room.  I  will  announce  it  again,  but  there  will  be  an 
executive  board  meeting  of  the  Mass.  Buildings 
Council,  Friday,  9  a.m.,  in  the  Berkeley  Room. 
Don't  forget  our  banquet  tonight. 

We  have  promised  you  that  the  old  days  are  gone, 
that  there  will  be  no  speeches.  You  are  going  to  have 
high  class,  high  caliber  entertainment,  the  Drifters. 
Some  of  them  were  formerly  the  Platters.  There  will 
be  dance  music  while  you  eat  and  we  will  have  one 
short  presentation,  but  no  speeches  tonight.  That 
alone  should  make  it  appetizing  to  come. 

At  this  time  1  would  like  to  introduce  a  dear  friend 
of  ours.  Yesterday  we  had  constitutional  officers  of 


the  state,  Frank  Bellotti,  Auditor  Finnegan,  Senate 
President  Bulger,  Representative  Kenny  Lemanski, 
and  they  brought  good,  warm  messages.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  trade  union  movement  impressed 
everyone.  Today  our  governor,  Michael  Dukakis,  is 
here,  his  schedule  is  crowded,  we  are  putting  him  on 
as  our  first  speaker. 

Over  the  past  couple  of  years  you  have  seen  many 
accomplishments  brought  about  by  the  legislative 
process  by  the  trade  union  movement  here  in  Massa- 
chusetts. None  of  these  could  have  happened  unless 
we  had  the  full  support  of  Governor  Dukakis.  Yes- 
terday you  heard  much  upon  the  fact  that  worker's 
compensation,  after  a  10-year  fight,  looks  like  this 
year  might  really  be  the  year.  Governor  Dukakis 
committed  himself  to  that  struggle,  he  has  been 
working  hand  in  glove  with  the  trade  union  move- 
ment, and  he  has  been  working  personally  with 
myself,  and  his  dedication  to  bringing  this  tragic  situ- 
ation to  a  final  conclusion  is  something  that  makes 
me  proud  and  honored  to  be  able  to  introduce  to  you 
our  governor,  our  friend,  Michael  Dukakis. 

(Applause) 

GOVERNOR  DUKAKIS:  Thank  you  very  much. 
Thanks,  Arthur,  and  thank  you  all  very,  very  much. 
It  is  great  to  be  back  with  you.  Even  though  it  is  pour- 
ing outside,  I  am  assuming  the  rain  outside  will  not 
dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  the  gathering.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  be  back  with  so  many  friends  with  whom 
we  have  been  working  very,  very  closely,  construc- 
tively over  the  past  three  years  and  I  am  going  to  be 
talking  a  little  bit  about  that  over  the  course  of  the 
next  few  minutes.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am 
for  everything  you  have  done  and  the  kind  of  cooper- 
ation we  have  been  able  to  build  together.  It  has  been 
a  very  important  ingredient  in  what  we  have  been 
doing  and  I  really  appreciate  it  and  want  to  say  that 
to  all  of  you. 

You  stand  together  here  this  morning  in  solidarity. 
And  I  am  proud  to  stand  in  solidarity  with  you, 
because  your  strength  is  the  strength  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts economy.  In  your  ranks  the  workers  for  the 
private  and  the  public  sectors,  workers  in  non-skilled 
based  industries  and  workers  in  skilled  based  indus- 
tries, workers  on  the  cutting  edge  of  new  technology 
and  workers  who  practice  crafts  as  old  as  master 
builders,  your  hard  work  has  laid  the  groundwork 
for  the  most  successful  state  economy  in  the  nation. 
Your  skills  and  determination  are  building  the  foun- 
dation for  our  future,  a  future  that  will  make  it  possi- 
ble for  every  citizen  in  every  community  in  every 
region  of  this  commonwealth  to  enjoy  the  full  mea- 
sure of  economic  opportunity.  And  I  mean  every  citi- 
zen, not  just  some,  every  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  young 
or  old,  in  Waltham  or  in  North  Adams. 

Opportunity  for  all,  it  is  a  dream  that  Samuel 
Gompers  saw  almost  a  hundred  years  ago  as  labor's 
goals  for  its  members  and  you  know  what  he  said, 
"Labor  wants  more  schoolhouses  and  less  jails,  more 
books  and  less  arsenals,  more  learning  and  less  vice, 
more  work  and  less  crime,  more  leisure  and  less  greed 
and  more  justice  and  less  revenge."  Today,  in  Massa- 
chusetts Sam  Gompers'  dream  is  no  longer  a  dream. 
Last  month  our  unemployment  rate  was  3.8  percent, 
not  just  the  lowest  in  New  England,  or  the  lowest  in 
all  industrial  states  of  the  U.S.,  for  seven  of  the  last 
eight  months  we  have  had  the  lowest  unemployment 
rate  of  any  state  in  the  nation,  period. 

(Applause) 

Last  year  we  created  160,000  new  jobs  in  this  state. 
The  highest  rate  of  growth  since  World  War  II,  and 
by  the  end  of  this  year  we  will  have  created  another 
hundred  thousand  new  jobs.  A  quarter  of  a  million 
new  jobs  in  Massachusetts  in  the  past  two  years.  In 
the  last  two  years  alone,  with  the  help  of  many  of 
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you,  50,000  of  our  citizens  who  were  on  welfare  two 
years  ago  have  been  placed  in  permanent,  unsubsi- 
dized,  mostly  private  sector  jobs  and  they  are  making 
on  average  twice  what  they  were  getting  on  welfare. 
And  that  is  happening  here  in  Massachusetts.  We  are 
in  the  middle  of  a  record-breaking  building  boom, 
and  last  year  there  was  more  construction  in  the  city 
of  Lowell,  Mass.,  per  capita  than  in  Houston,  or 
Miami,  or  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  more  than  in  any 
other  city  in  the  U.S.  of  America.  It  is  a  great  story,  it 
is  Massachusetts'  success  story,  and  it  is  the  story  of  a 
lot  of  people  in  this  room  who  have  provided  the 
leadership  that  is  making  it  happen.  It  is  people  like 
George  Carpenter  and  Frank  Ceccaroni,  and  Doug 
Perry,  and  Jim  Kilroy,  leaders  of  organized  labor 
who  took  the  problems  in  mature  industries  and 
plant  closings  and  moved  that  issue  from  ten  years  of 
stalemate  to  a  solution  which  is  now  a  model  for  the 
entire  country.  They  understood  better  than  anyone 
that  a  darkened  plant  with  padlocked  doors  was  not 
just  an  economic  loss,  it  was  a  terrible  human  loss  to 
workers,  to  their  families  and  to  their  communities. 
Thanks  to  them  and  other  good  Massachusetts  citi- 
zens who  worked  with  them,  Massachusetts  now  has 
a  model  piece  of  legislation  which  not  only  protects 
workers  that  are  laid  off,  it  is  helping  to  rebuild  our 
industrial  base  as  well. 

Last  year  in  Massachusetts  we  had  as  many  new 
jobs  in  our  traditional  manufacturing  industries  than 
we  had  in  high  tech  and  there  are  very  few  states  in 
this  country  that  could  make  that  statement.  I  hope 
you  will  join  me  in  applauding  George  and  Frank  and 
their  colleagues  who  made  this  possible. 

(Applause) 

There  is  another  story,  and  it  is  how  we  get  things 
done  in  the  state  and  our  leaderships  of  ranks  in  orga- 
nized law.  The  issue  is  Right  to  Know  and  the  man 
was  Arthur  Osborn.  It  is  an  issue  that  protects  the 
health  and  safety  of  every  worker  in  Massachusetts 
and  it  even  touches  the  safety  of  those  not  yet  born.  It 
is  an  issue  that  could  have  divided  us  and  polarized  us 
as  a  people.  Instead,  thanks  in  large  part  to  Arthur, 
we  have  today  a  solid  line  in  this  commonwealth  that 
protects  workers,  that  protects  community,  that  pro- 
tects industries  by  keeping  us  aware  of  dangerous 
and  hazardous  substances  in  the  workplace.  In  fact, 
in  one  short  year  74  percent  of  all  private  employees 
were  now  benefitting  from  the  new  law  and  once 
again  Massachusetts  is  leading  the  nation. 

Arthur,  all  of  us  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
what  you  have  done. 

(Applause) 

There  is  a  third  story  in  our  success,  I  hope,  and  it 
is  called  workers  compensation,  and  there  are  many 
of  you  here  today  that  are  part  of  it:  Arthur  Osborn 
and  Ed  Burke,  Mary  Mitchell,  Herb  Olivierre,  just  to 
name  a  few.  Most  people  don't  know  it,  but  our  state 
system  of  workers'  compensation  is  as  old  as  Ronald 
Reagan,  and  that  goes  back  a  long  time.  Since  then 
our  economy  has  changed,  our  problems  and  needs 
have  changed,  but  our  workers'  compensation  sys- 
tem has  not  changed.  The  results  have  been  bad  for 
everyone:  high  premium,  slow  payment,  injured 
workers  in  some  cases  literally  forced  to  go  on  wel- 
fare while  waiting  for  the  system  to  do  something 
about  their  claims.  Today,  as  Arthur  just  said  and  as 
you  heard  yesterday,  we  have  the  best  chance  in 
decades  to  override  this  antiquated  system,  we  have  a 
bill  which  will  soon  be  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
which  will  provide  new  benefits,  new  procedures, 
and  a  new  emphasis  on  rehabilitation.  It  is  a  good 
bill,  good  for  labor,  good  for  business  and  good  for 
this  state's  economic  future. 

We  need  your  help,  folks,  we  need  your  help,  and 
we  applaud  Ed  Burke,  and  Mary  Mitchell  and  so 


many  others  in  this  room,  who  are  helping  us  to  make 
1985  the  year  of  workers  compensation  reform. 

The  fourth  story  I  want  to  tell  you  about  this  morn- 
ing is  not  about  legislation,  it  is  about  caring,  and  it  is 
about  giving.  Because  if  you  want  to  know  where  the 
heart  of  organized  labor  is  beating  in  this  state  let  me 
give  you  an  address  and  suggest  that  you  go  there  and 
visit.  It  is  250  Columbia  Road  in  South  Boston.  Last 
year  it  was  a  vacant,  bombed-out  shell  of  a  building. 
Today,  it  is  a  shelter  for  the  homeless.  It  took  four 
months  of  work  and  a  lot  of  planning.  Massachusetts 
employers  donated  the  materials,  the  building  trades 
donated  the  labor.  They  worked  Sundays  and  they 
worked  holidays  People  in  every  building  trade  we 
have.  And  today,  thanks  to  Charlie  Spillane  and  Jack 
Taylor,  and  Jim  Farmer,  and  Phil  Kerr,  and  Jim 
Damery,  and  Neil  Sullivan  and  hundreds  like  them, 
there  is  shelter  at  250  Columbia  Road  for  those  who  are 
most  in  need.  Go  there  and  visit  and  you  will  under- 
stand what  labor  in  the  state  is  all  about .  And  my  thanks 
personally  to  Tom  and  Joe  and  Charlie  and  all  of  those 
of  you  in  the  building  trade  who  have  made  that  shelter 
possible,  it  is  terrific. 

(Applause) 

What  you  have  done,  what  you  have  done,  is  to 
send  a  clear  message  throughout  this  common- 
wealth, in  Massachusetts  organized  labor  represents 
the  common  interest,  not  the  special  interest.  When 
you  fight  to  reform  workers  compensation,  that  is 
good  for  all  workers.  When  we  preserve  and 
strengthen  our  mature  industries,  we  build  com- 
munitities  as  well  as  jobs.  When  we  protect  our 
people  from  hazardous  and  toxic  waste,  we  protect 
our  environment  as  well.  And  when  we  shelter  the 
homeless,  we  do  it  not  just  for  ourselves,  but  for  the 
least  among  us.  That  is  what  organized  labor  stands 
for,  and  I  think  you  have  a  right  to  applaud  your- 
selves, every  single  one  of  you,  because  of  what  you 
have  done  over  the  past  few  years. 

(Applause) 

Today  we  in  Massachusetts  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  an  unequaled  opportunity.  We  have  it  in  our  power 
to  do  something  that  no  other  state  has  ever  done 
before.  We  have  a  chance  to  build  a  future  that  makes 
Sam  Gompers'  dream  of  opportunity  for  every  one 
for  our  fellow  citizens  more  than  just  a  politician's 
slogan,  a  future  not  just  for  some  but  for  all.  Not  just 
for  us,  but  for  our  children,  and  for  our  children's 
children.  A  future  where  working  men  and  women 
could  provide  a  good  life  for  themselves  and  family 
in  decent  homes,  in  safe  and  healthy  neighborhoods, 
in  good  schools,  to  open  the  doors  of  opportunity  to 
all  of  our  young  people,  and  a  safe  and  healthy  envi- 
ronment that  we  could  enjoy  for  generations  to 
come. 

Something  happened  a  few  years  back  that  I  think 
really  tells  the  whole  story.  In  1980,  as  all  of  you  will 
vividly  remember,  the  American  hockey  team  at  the 
Winter  Olympics  surprised  the  world  by  beating  the 
Russians  in  winning  the  gold  medal.  They  asked  the 
coach  afterwards  how  he  did  it  and  this  is  what  he 
said:  "If  you  want  to  win  the  game  you  better  show 
up  wearing  a  hardhat  and  lunch  pail  otherwise  you 
might  as  well  not  show  up  at  all."  In  Massachusetts 
we  are  winning  with  hardhats  and  lunch  pails,  and 
spirit  of  cooperation  that  has  made  us  a  talk  of  the 
nation,  and  we  are  making  it  work  for  everyone. 

Thank  you  all  very,  very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Okay,  the  regular  order  of  busi- 
ness will  continue.  As  you  know,  the  theme  of  this 
convention  has  been  Solidarity  Now  More  Than 
Ever.  If  you  saw  a  picture  in  the  Globe  this  morning 
you  will  see  our  theme  is  so  important  to  our  future, 
and  due  to  this  effort  to  continue  to  hold  the  solidar- 
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ity  of  this  room  together  certain  actions  have  been 
taken.  There  have  been  resolutions  put  in  by  certain 
members  that  belong  to  certain  affiliated  unions  in 
Central  America.  There  was  also  a  resolution  put  in 
by  the  officers  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO.  They 
were  conflicting  resolutions.  Meetings  have  taken 
place  to  that  solidarity  could  continue.  There  was  an 
agreement  made  to  withdraw  all  resolutions  on  that 
issue  from  the  hall  of  this  convention  so  we  could  go 
on  with  the  issues  of  unemployment,  workmen's 
comp.,  prevailing  wage,  etc.,  providing  services  to 
our  members.  Along  with  the  agreement  the  affili- 
ates that  had  sponsored  these  resolutions  that  have 
been  withdrawn  have  asked  that  a  person  address  the 
body  for  five  minutes.  He  is  the  brother  of  Michael 
Hammer,  one  of  the  people  that  were  slain  in  Central 
America  that  worked  for  the  AFL-CIO.  Frank  Ham- 
mer will  address  you  for  five  minutes.  He  does  not 
represent  the  AFL-CIO  or  any  part  of  it,  but  he 
wants  to  bring  a  five-minute  message  to  you  on  the 
justice  part  of  his  brother's  death. 

(Applause) 

MR.  HAMMER:  I  want  to  thank  President 
Osborn,  Secretary-Treasurer  Carpenter,  for  the 
opportunity  to  address  you. 

I  just  flew  in  last  night  from  Detroit,  Michigan, 
where  I  am  a  shop  "chairman  of  a  UAW  local  in  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  Detroit.  I  wanted  to  address  you 
about  two  things.  I  wanted  to  address  you  about  a 
trip  that  I  was  a  part  of.  I  went  to  El  Salvador  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year.  One  of  the  reasons  that  I  made 
that  trip  is  the  second  topic  that  I  wanted  to  talk  to 
you  about,  and  that  had  to  do  with  a  case  involving 
my  brother,  Mike  Hammer,  Mark  Pearlman,  and  a 
Salvadorian  trade  union  leader  by  the  name  of  Jose 
Viera. 

The  trip  that  I  was  part  of  was  sponsored  by  the 
National  Labor  Committee  For  Democracy  and 
Human  Rights  in  El  Salvador,  of  which  there  are  22 
AFL-CIO  presidents  that  sit  as  the  board  of  directors  of 
that  committee.  And  I  am  proud  to  say  that  it  includes 
Doug  Fraser,  the  former  president  of  my  union,  and  the 
current  president  of  my  union,  Owen  Bieber.  And  there 
are  other  presidents  which  are  part  of  that  committee, 
which  spent  seven  days  as  part  of  an  1 1-man  delegation 
in  that  country.  And  on  that  trip  we  also  had  the  Federal 
Government  Workers  Union's  Ken  Blaylock,  Keith 
Johnson  from  the  Woodworkers.  We  had  Jack 
Sheinkman  from  ACTU,  and  we  also  had  one  of  my 
regional  directors,  Harry  Johnson,  who  was  part  of 
that  delegation. 

I  would  like  to  very  briefly  describe  a  little  bit  of 
what  we  saw  in  El  Salvador.  We,  incidentally,  also  vis- 
ited Nicaragua,  but  out  of  respect  for  the  delegation 
and  respect  for  the  convention  I  am  not  going  to 
address  that  topic  here. 

There  is  a  war  going  on  there  that  I  was  not  aware 
of  being  here  in  the  States.  I  was  not  aware  to  what 
extent  there  is  a  real  war  that  is  going  on  in  the  region, 
and  certainly  in  El  Salvador  and  by  that  I  mean  for 
all  of  us  who  were  a  generation  that  went  through 
Vietnam  there  were  the  same  kinds  of  gun  shells, 
same  kind  of  bombing,  even  traces  of  napalm  in  the 
countryside,  and  I  think  it  is  very  important  for  us  as 
Americans  to  understand  this  is  not  getting  reported 
in  the  media,  and  you  really  become  aware  of  that 
when  you  go  down  and  you  talk  to  some  of  the  refu- 
gees who  have  fled  the  countryside  where  the  bomb- 
ing is  taking  place. 

I  would  also  like  to  address  in  terms  of  what  is 
going  on  in  El  Salvador.  As  a  trade  unionist  we  met 
with  many  trade  unions,  the  unions  that  the  AFL- 
CIO  works  with  and  other  unions  that  the  AFL-CIO 
didn  't  work  with,  and  in  all  of  our  conversations  with 
all  of  the  representatives  that  we  talked  with  we  were 


told  that  all  the  trade  unions  are  a  little  more  pro- 
tected. We  still  have  occurrences  of  repression 
against  trade  union  leaders  in  El  Salvador.  Those  are 
the  death  squads  responsible  for  the  death  of  my 
brother  Mike  in  1981.  And  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  that  briefly. 

My  brother  and  Mark  Pearlman  worked  for  the 
American  Institute  of  Free  Labor  Development, 
which  is  an  arm  of  the  AFL-CIO  which  works  in 
Central  and  Latin  America,  and  he  went  to  that 
country  back  in  1966  and  stayed  for  many  years  to 
develop  farm  workers'  communities.  As  part  of 
trade  union  solidarity,  in  his  efforts  one  of  the  main 
campaigns  he  was  involved  with  was  land  reform, 
and  it  was  an  attempt  to  give  the  people  who  actually 
worked  the  land  some,  some  of  that  land  so  that  they 
could  survive  and  grow  their  own  crops  and  so  on. 
His  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  Mark  Pearlman  were 
met  with  the  rewards  that  in  January  3rd,  1 98 1 ,  while 
he  was  sitting  with  Pearlman  and  Jose  Viera  in  a 
Sheraton  Hotel  at  midnight  a  death  squad  came  and 
opened  fire  with  automatic  weapons,  firing  40  to  50 
rounds  and  all  three  of  the  men,  including  my 
brother,  were  dead. 

It  has  now  been  4-and-a-half  years  since  that  event 
and  as  you  may  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  during  this 
period  the  men  who  were  responsible  for  the  death  of 
my  brother,  Pearlman,  and  Viera  are  still  roaming 
free  in  the  country  of  El  Salvador.  We  had  two  busi- 
nessmen who  were  directly  involved,  in  fact  one  of 
them  was  a  part  owner  of  the  Sheraton  who,  when  he 
saw  the  three  men,  identified  who  they  were  and  sig- 
nalled to  the  corporals  to  go  get  their  weapons  and  to 
assassinate  them.  Those  businessmen  today  are  run- 
ning free  and  they  were  some  of  the  super  landowners 
in  that  country. 

We  also  had  three  military  firms  of  the  Salvador- 
ian military  who  also  were  identified  and  also  well- 
known  who  today  are  still  walking  free.  And  one  of 
the  reasons  for  our  delegation,  one  of  the  reasons  we 
went  down  was  to  find  out  what  is  happening  with 
this  case.  What  happens?  What  is  the  situation  where 
we  had  the  American  trade  unionists  who  are  killed 
in  allegedly  a  friendly  country  and  we  have  to  wait  4- 
and-a-half  years  and  justice  still  not  been  meted  out? 

Recently,  or,  excuse  me,  as  part  of  that,  the  trip,  we 
also  had  an  opportunity  because  of  President  Duarte 
himself,  in  fact  we  spent  an  hour  in  the  presidential 
palace  and  we  asked  him,  I  asked  him  personally 
what  was  being  done  about  the  case.  His  answer  was 
that  while  he  thought  that  he  had  the  political  will  to 
see  it  to  its  conclusion,  at  that  time  he  explained  that 
his  hands  were  tied,  and  one  of  the  things  we  were 
waiting  on  was  the  legislative  assembly  with  the  elec- 
tions, which  happened  a  month  afterwards.  Well,  he 
said  his  hands  were  tied  and  he  could  not  bring  this 
case  to  a  conclusion  but,  that  he  was  making  every 
effort  to  do  so.  He  had  an  investigative  commission. 

He  initiated  an  order  in  1984,  but  the  investigative 
commission  had  no  subpoena  power.  The  investiga- 
tive commission  did  not  have  any  resources  to  bring 
the  case  to  a  conclusion  and,  as  you  might  know  in  El 
Salvador,  the  whole  judicial  system  has  been  con- 
trolled by  the  right  wing  for  years.  There  is  no  possi- 
bility of  bringing  it  to  justice.  So  we  asked  him,  we 
harkened  back  to  the  case  of  the  four  churchwomen 
that  were  killed  in  El  Salvador,  and  we  asked  him  in 
that  instance,  the  U.S.  government  did  put  pressure 
by  withholding  30  percent  of  U.S.  aid  to  El  Salvador 
on  the  condition  that  the  cases  of  the  churchwomen 
would  be  brought  to  some  kind  of  justice  and  conclu- 
sion. We  said,  "Don't  we  need  a  similar  kind  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  America  and  American  trade 
unionist?"  He  was  very  concerned  about  this  effort 
and  he  said,  "No,  no,  no.  You  undermine  me  as  a 
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president.  No,  no,  no,  don't  do  that." 

But  we  feel  at  this  point,  and  I  am  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  labor  committee,  that  we  need  to  get  an 
arousal  in  this  country  to  put  that  kind  of  pressure  on 
Reagan  to  put  that  kind  of  pressure  on  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment, to  tell  the  Salvadorian  government  that  you 
cannot  allow  the  killing  of  trade  unionists  of  Amer- 
ica and  keep  walking  on  the  street  and  enjoy  the  U.S. 
aid  and  tax  money  that  our  members  have  paid. 
What  we  are  calling  upon  is  that  we  want  the  similar 
help  from  the  Salvadorian  government  until  justice  is 
meted  out  in  the  case  of  American  trade  unionists 
and  in  the  case  of  my  brother. 

(Applause) 

I  want  to  thank  you.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
privilege  of  addressing  you,  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
support.  Apparently,  I  will  have  an  opportunity  later 
on  during  the  day  to  address  you  once  again  at  a 
forum  that  is  happening  at  4  o'clock  this  afternoon 
and  I  certainly  would  be  glad  to  entertain  any  ques- 
tions at  that  time. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Would  Jack  Taylor  from  resolu- 
tions — 

MR.  TAYLOR:  Resolution  Number  18,  Davis- 
Bacon  Act. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  AFL-CIO 
pledges  its  full  support  to  preserving  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  the  Service  Contract  Act,  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  and  the  state  prevailing  wage  laws. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee  has 
concurred  with  Resolution  18  and  asks  that  the 
action  of  the  committee  be  the  action  of  the  body. 

MR.  OSBORN:  I  have  asked  the  permission  of  the 
body,  because  we  are  going  to  talk  a  little  bit  about 
that,  these  resolutions,  there  is  another  resolution  on 
prevailing  wage  that  is  tied  into  this,  and  the  whole 
act,  I  would  like  to  combine  the  action  on  both  of 
these  Davis-Bacon  issues. 

Chairman  Taylor,  read  the  other  resolution. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  Resolution  19,  the  Prevailing 
Wage  Law. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  pledges  its  full  support  to  preserving  the 
Prevailing  Wage  Law  in  this  state. 

Submitted  by  Charles  Spillane,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Boston  Building  Trades. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee  has 
concurred  with  Resolution  Number  19  and  I  move, 
sir,  that  the  action  of  the  committee  be  the  action  of 
the  body.  And  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  tell  you,  also, 
that  Tommy  Evers,  the  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Building  Trade,  has  submitted  a  late-file  resolu- 
tion also  on  prevailing  rate  and  I  am  sure  he  will  want 
to  talk  on  it  tomorrow  and  we  will  have  a  meeting 
today. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  resolutions 
and  you  have  heard  the  recommendation  of  the 
chairman.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move  to  adopt. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Okay.  On  discussion,  I  would  like 
to  make  sure  that  everyone  is  aware.  You  have  heard 
it  yesterday,  you  are  hearing  it  again  today.  There  is 
an  attack  on  the  trade  union  movement,  on  every  sin- 
gle component  of  the  movement.  They  are  cutting 
growth  by  removing  taxes  for  the  public  employees. 
That  will  affect  the  services,  that  will  affect  the  build- 
ings, the  buildings  to  house  the  services.  They  are 
attacking  our  referendum  workers  compensation 
that  we  are  trying  to  overcome  and  industrial  work- 
ers will  probably  suffer  the  most  according  to  the 
past  record  on  that. 

In  the  building  trades  the  prevailing  wage  referen- 
dum is  plain  as  day.  If  that  law  goes,  they  go.  No 


building  trades  contractor  will  be  able  to  compete 
with  contractors  who  do  not  have  to  pay  the  benefits, 
the  pension,  health  and  the  safety  and  the  type  of 
programs  that  the  building  trades  have,  so  they  are 
gone.  Over  three  hundred  and  some  thousand  of 
your  brothers  and  sisters,  it  will  just  be  a  matter  of 
time,  this  is  a  unified  fight  on  all  of  these  three  issues. 
We  are  going  to  move  as  one  body,  and  that  is  why 
there  is  the  amount  of  attention  on  these  resolutions 
are  being  paid  today.  We  have  a  group  of  our  trade 
union  brothers  and  sisters  who  have  come  down 
from  the  western  part  of  the  state  to  be  sure  you 
understand  that  it  effects  us  all.  Though  they  are  not 
here  as  delegates,  they  are  here  as  guests,  you  under- 
stand the  severity  of  this  subject,  it  is  an  up  or  down. 
It  is  not  just  the  building  trades  that  will  go  down. 

Now  Moose  McCarthy  and  some  of  those  fellows, 
would  you  stand  up  for  a  moment,  because  I  under- 
stand that  they  have  come  down  here  from  the  west 
as  guest. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  President  of  the  Mass.  Building 
Trades  Council. 

MR.  EVERS:  Good  morning,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. This  is  a  viable  issue.  It,  a  complicated  issue, 
and  it  is  easy  for  the  AFL-CIO  to  go  out  with  the  peti- 
tions and  hoodwink  the  general  public  and  explain  it 
as  a  tax  break  for  them.  And  what  we  want  from  all 
our  brothers  and  sisters  across  the  state  is  to  inform 
your  membership,  your  rank  and  file  people,  that  if 
you  see  anybody  trying  to  gather  signatures  on  the 
prevailing  wage  issue,  we  would  want  them  just  not 
to  sign  and  if  they  could  be  effective  in  other  ways  we 
would  appreciate  whatever  help  they  could  give  us. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded 
about  these  resolutions.  All  those  in  favor  signify  by 
saying,  "aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  Thank  you  for  your 
support. 

We  are  having  a  march  and  demonstration  on 
imports  scheduled  for  11:15  today.  The  governor  was 
going  to  meet  us  over  at  Park  Square.  It  is  raining 
cats,  dogs  and  other  things  outside.  The  committee 
on  the  demonstration  has  made  a  decision  to  hold  the 
rally  and  speak  for  a  few  minutes  here  inside.  They 
will  hold  the  demonstration  inside.  So  the  march  has 
been  diverted  or  rerouted,  whatever  you  want  to  say, 
right  here.  So  we  will  still  pay  attention  to  the  import 
problem,  but  it  will  be  inside. 

I  have  a  late-filed  bill.  I  need  the  attention  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  body  to  pass  it  to  the  Resolutions 
Committee.  This  action  will  not  be  approved.  This,  it 
will  just  be  allowing  this  to  go  to  the  committee. 

Whereas  it  is  the  public  schools'  responsibility  to 
assist  students  through  the  normal  career- 
development  process  beginning  at  kindergarten  and 
continuing  through  the  elementary/career  awareness 
stage,  middle  and  high  school/career  exploration 
stage,  and  secondary/career  preparation  and  con- 
centration stage; 

Whereas  in  the  changing  technological  and 
service-oriented  local  labor  market  all  students  must 
develop  employability  skills  and  basic  survival  skills; 

Whereas  approximately  80  percent  of  all  jobs  in 
America  do  not  require  a  college  degree: 

Whereas  disadvantaged  urban  youth,  especially 
young  black,  Hispanic  and  other  minorities,  con- 
tinue to  suffer  the  highest  rate  of  unemployment; 

Whereas  vocational  education  programs  at  the 
secondary  level  provide  opportunities  for  non- 
academically  inclined  youth  to  identify  and  succeed 
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thus  reducing  their  tendency  to  fail  and  drop  out,  as 
well  as  providing  these  students  with  employment 
skills  upon  graduation; 

Whereas  federal  support  for  vocational  education 
has  diminished  over  the  last  several  years  to  a  point 
that  where  it  is  now  only  6%  of  the  total  spent  on 
vocational  education,  and  in  all  probability  will  con- 
tinue to  decline;  and 

Whereas  Proposition  2'/2  already  has  led  to  severe 
cutbacks  in  funds  for  equipment  repair/replace- 
ment, supplies  and  related  academic  instruction; 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  the  AFL-CIO  opposes 
any  redirection  or  reallocation  of  federal  or  state 
funds  that  will  have  the  effect  of  further  reducing 
support  for  secondary  level  vocational  education, 
thus  forcing  local  school  systems  to  eliminate  pro- 
grams and/or  to  dismiss  qualified  and  dedicated 
teachers. 

Submitted  by  the  Boston  Teachers  Union  Local  66, 
AFL-CIO,  Edward  Doherty  President. 

You  have  heard  the  resolution  and  they  are  asking 
for  it  to  go  to  a  late-file  and  as  a  late-file  from  the 
Resolutions  Committee.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move  adoption. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Move  adoption.  All  those  in  favor 
say  "aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  moved.  And  thank  you,  Chair- 
man Jack  Taylor. 

As  you  know,  we  have  reorganized  our  committees 
of  the  AFL-CIO  here  in  Massachusetts,  and  one  of 
the  most  critical  areas  affecting  rank  and  file  and  the 
disadvantaged  has  been  housing  and  it  really  has 
never  been  handled  in  a  manner  that  it  deserves,  with 
the  efforts  that  it  deserves,  that  has  been  put  into  it 
by  our  organization.  We  have  reinstituted  a  housing 
committee.  We  have  a  new  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee, he  is  Tommy  Mclntyre.  He  is  the  international 
vice  president,  district  representative  of  the  Bricklay- 
ers of  America  and  Tommy  is  a  chairman.  I  want 
your  support  in  this  committee.  We  need  more  mem- 
bers on  it  and  Tommy  will  now  bring  a  message  from 
that  committee  into  the  body  of  this  convention. 

Tommy? 

(Applause) 

MR.  McINTYRE:  Thanks  very  much,  Arthur, 
and  good  morning,  brothers  and  sisters.  It  is  very 
gratifying  to  come  here  and  hear  the  Cardinal  yester- 
day talk  about  the  efforts  of  the  building  trades  at 
Rosie's  Place,  and  to  hear  the  governor  today  talk 
about  some  of  our  efforts  in  the  area  of  the  homeless. 
It  is  very  gratifying  because  those  are  the  kind  of 
allies  that  we  are  going  to  need,  particularly  those  of 
us  in  the  building  trades  that  are  about  to  take  on  the 
ABC  or  the  ABC  is  about  to  take  us  on.  In  any  case, 
to  talk  a  little  more  about  what  Arthur  has  talked  to 
you  about  in  terms  of  the  Housing  Committee,  let  me 
first  say  that  on  the  Housing  Committee  is  Paul  Con- 
nolly of  the  Carmen's  Union,  Neil  Santangelo  of  the 
Fire  Fighters,  Joe  Faherty  of  the  Utility  Workers, 
and  John  Simmons  of  the  Painters.  And  our  hope  is, 
is  to  do  what  we  are  doing  in  the  city  of  Boston.  And 
that  is  that  it  is  a  collective  effort  on  the  part  of  all  the 
building  trades  to  work  with  Mayor  Flynn  in  his 
efforts  to  provide  available  housing  in  the  city  of 
Boston.  Now,  those  of  you  that  could  remember 
right  after  World  War  II,  housing,  talk  about  build- 
ing a  poorman's  car,  he  built  it  okay,  but  nobody 
bought  it  because  nobody  was  poor.  I  assure  you  we 
are  only  talking  about  affordable  housing  for  those 
that  are  brought  right  up  in  the  neighborhood  and 
that  want  to  stay  in  the  neighborhood.  Structurally 
these  could  fit  on  Beacon  Hill  as  they  are  right  now 
and  they  are  being  built  in  South  Boston  in  Andrew's 


Square.  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  these  homes  are 
being  built  35  percent  market  rate. 

Now,  when  most  people  think  in  terms  of  the 
union,  anyway,  they  think  it  will  cost  more,  but  as  a 
result  of  the  collective  efforts  of  the  body  of  people 
within  the  buildings  at  any  trade  and  the  utilization 
of  their  pension  fund,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
U.S.  Trust  Company,  the  big  green  light,  that  is  a  big 
political  announcement,  and  it  should  be  because  in 
these  kinds  of  endeavors  you  need  the  cooperation  of 
people  like  banks,  and  the  U.S.  Trust  Company  has 
been  very  helpful  and  productive  and  positive  mem- 
ber of  that  total  team  that  is  building  these  homes, 
because  beginning  with  South  Boston  and,  hope- 
fully, the  whole  idea  and  emphasis  of  this  talk  this 
morning  in  terms  of  housing  is  to,  is  to  broaden  the 
base  in  terms  of  the  management  that  are  going  to  be 
in  on  that  committee,  broaden  the  base  as  far,  as  far 
as  resources  and  that  are  available  in  the  public  and 
building  trades  sectors,  that  we  could  build  not  only 
in  terms  of  housing. 

It  is  only  a  beginning.  Our  hope  is,  though,  to  stay 
within  that  framework.  But  the  point  is  that  as  a 
result  of  working  with  Mayor  Flynn  —  that,  too,  is  a 
paid  political  announcement  because  he  is  very  coop- 
erative —  he  gave  us  the  land  for  a  dollar,  and  as  a 
result  of  reducing  the  land  cost  and  as  a  result  of 
reducing  money  cost  in  terms  of  the  construction 
loan,  and  as  a  result  of  eliminating  a  profit,  we  are 
building  these  35  percent  below,  as  I  say,  market  rate. 
We  could  do  this  throughout  the  whole  common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  The  fact  is  that  we  are,  we 
have  to  sit  down  and  have  a  meeting  with  Secretary 
Eustace  and  the  governor's  people  having  to  do  with 
some  of  the  land  that  is  available,  and  there  is  other 
land  in  the  city  that  is  being  made  available  to  us. 

And  again,  I  want  to  say  that  the  purpose  of  this  talk 
is  for  you  to  speak.  Many  of  you  belong  to  various 
housing  authorities  and  the  like  in  your  own  communi- 
ties, and  many  times  there  are  needs  and  what  we  are 
talking  about  is  building  another  dimension  to  this 
whole  bit  of  business,  in  terms  of  who  we  are  and  what 
we  are,  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  So,  beyond  saying 
all  those  things,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  very  grate- 
ful for  the  Chuck  Raso,  Pat  Walsh,  the  Bricklayers,  but 
our  hope  is,  again,  to  broaden  the  base,  our  hope  is  that 
you  speak  well  of  it. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  listening  and  solidarity 
forever. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  We  will  now  have  a  partial  report 
of  the  Credentials  Committee.  Co-chairman  Elinore 
King. 

MS.  KING:  Mr.  Chairman,  delegates  to  the  28th 
convention  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO.  This  is 
the  first  report  of  the  Credentials  Committee.  As  of  9 
a.m.  on  October  3rd,  1985,  there  were  properly  regis- 
tered 519  delegates  from  21 1  local  unions  and  coun- 
cils representing  134,259  members. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  this 
report  and  I  so  move,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  partial  report 
of  the  Credentials  Committee.  What  is  your  plea- 
sure? Move  to  be  adopted? 

VOICE:  Move. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

VOICES:  Opposed? 

MR.  OSBORN:  So  ordered.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  Jack 
Taylor. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  Resolution  Number  24,  Fore  River 
Shipyard. 
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Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  shall  use  all  resources  available,  legislative 
and  political,  to  support  the  continued  existence  of 
the  shipyard;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  shall  contact  the  Massachusetts  Congres- 
sional Delegation  and  urge  their  strong  support  for 
the  Fore  River  Shipyard. 

Submitted  by  Richard  Piccuito,  Vice  President 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO,  President  Local  #5 
IUMSWA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee  has 
concurred  with  Resolution  Number  24. 1  move,  you, 
sir,  that  the  adoption  of  the  Resolution  Number  24  be 
concurred  with. 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  heard  the  resolution.  What  is 
your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Move  that  it  be  adopted. 

You  know  the  'sadness  and  tragedy,  we  talked 
about  it  yesterday.  We  need  your  support.  We  are  not 
going  to  quit,  we  have  got  to  get  this  message  out  that 
this  will  repeat  not  only  in  the  shipyard,  but  all  the 
other  sectors  of  our  trade  union  movement.  Move 
for  the  vote.  All  those  in  favor  say,  "aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

We  now  move  in  to  the  resolution  on  imports. 
Someone  showed  their  displeasure  to  me  a  minute 
ago  about  not  marching  in  the  rain.  That  was  a  deci- 
sion made  by  the  committee,  and  we  do  have  a  lot  of 
older  members.  It  is  pouring  like  cats  and  dogs  out 
there,  that  is  why  it  was  made.  We  will  now  move  to 
the  imports  resolution. 

MR.  McGRIMLY:  Mr.  President. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Brother  McGrimly,  could  we  put 
the  resolution  on  the  floor  and  then  you  could  legally 
be  heard? 

MR.  McGRIMLY:  I  would  like  to  be  heard  after 
the  resolutions. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  will  be  recognized. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  Resolution  Number  2,  Imports. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  Council  call  on  the  President  and  Con- 
gress to  adopt  "fair  trade"  policies  and  legislation, 
including  a  realistic  valuation  of  the  dollar,  reason- 
able and  fair  limitations  on  imported  products  in 
heavily  impacted  sectors  of  our  economy,  and  end  to 
tax  breaks  for  international  runaway  shops,  and  sup- 
port for  the  real  domestic  investment,  including 
comprehensible  modernization  of  our  industrial 
base  and  working-hours  policies  that  promote  high 
employment  in  well-paying  industrial  jobs. 

Submitted  by  Executive  Officers  of  the  Massachu- 
setts AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee  con- 
curred with  Resolution  Number  2,  and  I  move  that 
the  action  of  the  committee  be  the  action  of  the  body. 

The  results  of  the  resolution  could  incorporate 
Resolution  Number  30  on  imports. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  To  vote  to  send  a  letter 
of  congratulation  to  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
delegation,  urging  them  to  press  for  speedy  action  on 
this  matter,  and  urge  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  sign  this  critical  pro-jobs  and  pro- American 
legislation  when  it  reaches  his  desk. 

Submitted  by  Nathan  Sandler,  Manager,  Boston 
Joint  Board,  I.L.G.W.U. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee  has 
voted  to  adopt  Resolution  Number  30,  and  I  move, 
sir,  that  the  action  of  the  committee  be  the  action  of 
the  body. 

VOICE:  Second. 


MR.  OSBORN:  You  heard  the  recommendation 
on  the  resolution  by  the  chairman  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee.  It  has  been  moved  to  adopt. 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Brother  George  McGrimley, 
would  you  like  to  speak  on  this  resolution? 

MR.  McGRIMLEY:  Not  on  this,  on  a  march.  You 
put  that  in  as  a  fishnet  and  I  want  to  comment  on  that 
with  equal  time,  and  after  these  resolutions  are  dis- 
pensed with  I  will  be  heard. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Okay,  the  march  and  rally  was 
part  of  this  resolution,  but  I  will  adhere  to  your 
wishes. 

On  the  resolutions  on  imports,  all  those  in  favor 
say,  "aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

The  coordinator  of  the  march  and  rally  on  imports 
is  Secretary-Treasurer  George  Carpenter. 

George? 

MR.  CARPENTER:  Did  you  want  to  speak  now 
before  we  start  the  — 

MR.  McGRIMLEY:  Yes,  I  do,  because  today  we 
want  to  be  visible,  we  want  to  be  out  there  to  a  per- 
son, we  want  —  I  know  that  all  of  the  people  from  the 
Merrimack  Valley,  from  the  Cape,  and  from  the 
Berkshires  who  are  represented  here  this  morning 
have  taken  the  proper  haberdasheries  and  ensembles 
for  every  eventuality.  I  did  when  I  went  to  sea  and 
when  I  was  in  the  marines  on  Iwo  Jima.  They  had 
their  ponchos,  their  hardtack,  and  they  were  ready  to 
face  the  enemy.  That  is  why  our  firemen  are  out 
there.  They  are  not  saying  because  we  have  inclement 
weather  we  can't  fight  the  fire,  they  get  their  derriere 
out  there.  The  same  way  with  the  mail  carrier,  and  my 
advocation  is  raising  cain.  And  when  I  go  up  there  to 
the  North  Shore  and  there  is  inclement  weather  like 
today,  I  have  my  boots  and  my  ponchos,  and  I  am 
ready  for  it.  The  military,  Mr.  Osborn,  have  this. 

When  I  went  to  sea,  as  I  just  alluded,  I  served  in  the 
navy  as  a  boatswain  mate,  and  when  we  went  to  sea 
we  had  our  launches  ready  and  our  boats  ready.  We 
had  all  of  our  ammo  ready.  We  weren't  scared  to  go 
to  the  deep,  and  this  morning  none  of  use  here  assem- 
bled should  be  scared  to  walk  two  blocks  and  show 
those  people  in  the  building  trades  and  the  people 
that  are  out  on  their  lunch  hour  at  12  o'clock,  that 
labor  is  ready  for  any  eventuality. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Brother  McGrimley. 

Thank  you. 

George  Carpenter,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

MR.  CARPENTER:  Those  words  were  very  well 
spoken.  We,  too,  want  our  parade  and  demonstra- 
tion outside  because  we  want  our  message  to  get  to 
the  general  public,  and  the  media  doesn't  report  our 
convention  and  we  would  love  to  be  outside  and  that 
is  why  we  set  it  up  out  there,  and  I  hope  you  all  stay. 
We  want  to  get  the  message  across  to  our  brothers 
and  sisters. 

The  labor  movement  in  this  country  is  shrinking. 
It  is  going  to  be  ending  if  we  don't  do  something 
about  it  and  do  it  now.  We  have  a  very  short  pro- 
gram. We  have  the  leaders  of  the  major  union  which 
have  been  severely  impacted  by  these  imports.  It  is 
not  a  time  for  free  trade  anymore,  it  is  a  time  for  us  to 
admit  that  we  are  protectionists  and  say  we  want  fair 
trade  for  all  Americans. 

I  would  like  to  start  this  program  off  with  the  sub- 
regional  director  of  the  UAW,  Frank  Ceccaroni. 

(Applause) 

Frank? 

MR.  CECCARONI:  Thank  you,  George,  and 
good  morning.  Well,  as  you  know,  in  the  Auto  Work- 
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ers  Union  we  have  lost  over  500,000  members  in  the 
last  five  years  as  a  result  of  imports.  We  had  a  mem- 
bership that  ran  around  one  point  seven  hundred 
thousand  people  five  years  ago  and  today  we  are  just 
over  a  million  people.  Now,  we  have  tried  every  ave- 
nue possible  to  try  to  compete  with  the  situation  that 
is  taking  place  to  the  imports.  Right  now  we  are  try- 
ing work  with  Chrysler.  We  see  Iacocca  on  television 
raise  the  red  flag  and  saying,  "Buy  American,"  but 
when  you  take  a  look  at  the  products  they  are  pro- 
ducing here  in  this  country  along  with  the  ones  they 
are  importing,  70  percent  of  the  components  that  go 
into  the  making  of  their  cars  are  manufactured  off- 
shore. All  of  these  are  being  done  offshore  now 
because  Singapore  is  also  on  the  list  and  China,  also. 
In  fact,  in  about  two  or  three  years  the  Japanese  will 
have  trouble  competing  with  some  of  their  brothers 
and  sisters  over  in  Asia.  Well,  we  have  got  a  president 
that  is  not  sympathetic  toward  our  calling,  as  you  all 
know.  We  have  a  senate  that  is  controlled  with  by  the 
republicans.  We  have  had  legislation.  We  know  what 
the  solution  of  the  problem  is,  we  have  to  have  some- 
one sympathize  with  us  and  get  the  laws  changed  for 
us  and  get  the  kind  of  protection  we  really  need.  We 
developed  legislation  that  went  through  the  house  on 
two  different  occasions  in  the  past.  Even  if  it  got 
through  the  senate,  the  president  made  it  very  clear 
that  he  would  veto  it.  So  we  know  we  have  nowhere 
to  go  in  terms  of  trying  to  develop  some  kind  of 
domestic  legislation. 

So,  in  closing,  the  only  thing  I  could  say  at  this 
point  is  we  are  going  to  have  to  get  the  public  cogni- 
zant of  the  fact  that  we  got  this  problem.  The  indus- 
trial statutes  have  completely  gone.  We  don't  have 
any  industry  in  this  country  anymore.  In  fact,  we 
have  become  a  nation  of  a  service-type  of  employee, 
and  I  would  suggest  at  this  point  that  these  are  the 
problems.  We  are  going  to  have  to  elect  good  demo- 
crats, sympathetic  to  our  problems,  and  a  president 
that  will  support  us.  Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  CARPENTER:  Thank  you,  Frank. 

Please  pay  attention  to  the  speakers,  this  is  a  very 
serious  subject.  We  are  losing  almost  160,000  jobs  a 
month  overseas.  We  have  a  tragedy  going  on  in  this 
country. 

The  next  speaker  will  be  a  director  and  interna- 
tional vice  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
and  Textile  Union,  Ed  Clark. 

(Applause) 

MR.  CLARK:  There  is  a  myth  in  this  country.  It  is 
largely  perpetrated  by  the  media  that  the  position  of 
the  labor  movement  in  general  and  the  AFL-CIO 
specifically,  is  to  put  our  heads  in  the  sand  and  to  say 
that  we  do  not  want  to  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  what  we  want  to  do  is  turn  our  back  to  the 
third  world  and  abandon  our  brothers  and  sisters 
there,  to  deprivation  or  starvation  and  death.  And 
that  is  just  what  it  is,  it  is  a  myth. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  the  American  trade  union 
movement  have  always  been  in  favor  of  trade.  We 
have  always  been  in  favor  of  supporting  our  working 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  third  world.  What  we  are 
not  in  favor  of  is  importing  the  misery  of  the  third 
world  here  to  Massachusetts,  and  here  to  this  great 
industrial  nation.  In  my  own  industry,  textile  and 
garment  industries,  since  1980  we  have  lost  300,000 
jobs.  We  have  lost  10,000  of  those  jobs  right  here  in 
Massachusetts.  And  we  have  not  lost  them  because 
we  as  workers  are  greedy,  overpaid,  the  average  tex- 
tile and  garment  worker  earns  somewhere  between 
six  and  seven  dollars  per  hour.  We  have  not  lost  those 
jobs  because  the  industry  in  uncompetitive.  The  gar- 
ment and  textile  industries  are  two  of  the  most  com- 
petitive industries  in  the  world  today. 


We  have  lost  those  jobs  because  of  unfair  trade 
practices  on  the  part  of  our  trading  partners.  We 
have  lost  those  jobs  because  there  is  no  trade  policy  in 
the  U.S.  We  have  lost  those  jobs  because  we  allow 
our  trading  partners  to  exclude  us  in  the  area  of  inter- 
national trade.  They  closed  their  borders  to  us.  We 
have  lost  those  jobs  because  we  have  allowed  foreign 
governments  to  subsidize  their  textile  and  auto  and 
electronics  computer  industries.  We  have  lost  those 
jobs  because  our  government  has  not  taken  a  firm 
enough  stand  against  the  totalitarian  states,  from  the 
Philippines  to  Guatemala,  who  suppress  their  trade 
unions,  who  kill  trade  unionists  who  tried  to  orga- 
nize, who  keep  wages  at  a  level  which  we  would  not 
tolerate  here  in  the  U.S. 

(Applause) 

We  do  not  have  our  heads  in  the  sand,  the  Reagan 
administration  has  its  head  in  the  sand.  And  we  have 
got  to  make  sure  that  our  message  is  carried  clearly 
throughout  this  country.  We  are  not  opposed  to  help- 
ing our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  third  world,  we  are 
not  opposed  to  fair  trade,  we  are  opposed  to  the  con- 
cept of  free  trade  which  has  been  perpetrated  by  the 
Reagan  administration  and  we  are  not  going  to  stand 
for  it  any  longer. 

(Applause) 

MR.  CARPENTER:  If  we  had  been  able  to  make 
our  march  and  walk  down  to  the  Park  Street  station 
we  were  going  to  be  led  by  a  fife  and  drum  corps. 
And  when  they  get  here  we  will  have  a  shot,  brief 
demonstration  here. 

The  next  leader  is  regional  director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Ladies'  Garment  Union,  international  vice 
president  for  that  union,  and  he  is  a  vice  president  for 
the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO,  Ron  Alman. 

MR.  ALMAN:  You  heard  my  brother  from  the 
Amalgamated  Textile  Workers  talk  about  the  prob- 
lems we  have  in  the  apparel  industry,  in  the  textile 
industry,  but  it  is  not  only  the  apparel  and  textile 
industry  that  I  want  to  talk  about  this  morning. 

Something  is  happening  in  this  country  and  basi- 
cally, they  are  looking  at  working  people.  I  didn't  say 
union  people,  I  said  working  people,  whereever  they 
are,  American  working  people.  And  we  are  supposed 
to  be  ashamed  that  we  want  to  support  our  family. 
We  are  supposed  to  be  embarrassed  that  we  want  to 
have  Blue  Cross  or  major  medical  to  take  care  of  our 
family.  We  are  supposed  to  be  embarrassed  if  we  ask 
for  a  little  more  money.  What  they  don't  talk  about  is 
basically  business.  As  an  example,  as  an  example,  I 
have  here  —  one  of  my  people  just  went  down  to  one 
of  the  more  known  department  stores  in  the  city  and 
they  purchased  two  blouses.  One  was  made  in  this 
country  and  one  was  made  in  a  foreign  country.  I 
want  you  to  know  that  both  blouses  sell  for  $20.00. 
Did  you  hear  what  I  said?  They  both  sell  for  $20.00. 
And  basically,  what  is  happening  in  this  country, 
from  a  standpoint  that  the  apparel  and  the  textile, 
which  I  could  talk  about,  is  that  when  you  go  into 
department  stores,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is 
damned  hard  to  buy  American  because  they  are 
loaded  up,  70,  75  percent  of  goods  come  from  off 
shore.  Why?  Because  they  are  marked  up;  they  can 
make  more  money  from  the  offshore.  Whatever  it 
costs  them  to  purchase  an  American-made  garment, 
it  certainly  did  not  cost  them  that  amount  of  money 
to  purchase  a  garment  made  off  shore.  And  this, 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is 
what  is  happening  in  the  apparel  and  textile  industry 
today. 

I  would  hope  that  as  time  goes  on,  when  we  look  at 
people  all  over,  yes,  whether  it  be,  it  is  not  only  the 
industrial  workers  in  this  country,  here,  you  have 
Wang  Laboratory  that  just  built  a  building  coming 
off  the  expressway  because  high  tech  was  booming. 
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That  building  is  not  occupied.  They  took  high  tech 
from  California,  and  they  sent  it  overseas.  So  regard- 
less of  whether  you  are  working  in  an  industrial  job, 
whether  you  are  working  in  a  service  job,  I  tell  you 
that  this  is  not  treated  in  a  fair  and  equitable  way.  The 
labor  movement  in  this  country  is  not  saying  that  we 
want  to  be  protected.  The  labor  movement  in  this 
country  is  not  saying,  no,  no,  no,  we  cannot  com- 
pete. And  the  apparel  industry,  with  the  womens' 
clothing,  it  is  over  52  percent  and  growing. 

There  is  legislation. now  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  in 
the  House  to  roll  it  back.  Mind  you,  not  for  protec- 
tionism, to  try  and  roll  it  back  to  38  percent.  About 
the  only  other  industry  that  has  innovated  that  much 
is  in  the  shoe  industry.  And  you  see,  no  one  seems  to 
give  a  tinker's  damn  about  that.  I  would  hope,  I 
would  hope,  for  all  our  sake's,  that  in  the  future  year 
it  cannot  be  said,  "When  they  came  after  the  shoe 
worker  I  did  not  object  because  I  was  not  a  shoe 
worker.  When  they  came  after  the  garment  and  tex- 
tile worker  I  did  not  object  because  I  was  not  a  gar- 
ment or  textile  worker.  When  they  came  after  the 
steelworker  I  do  not  object  because  I  was  not  a  steel- 
worker.  When  they  came  after  the  auto  worker  I  did 
not  object  because  I  was  not  an  auto  worker.  Then, 
then,  when  they  came  after  me,  there  was  no  one  left 
to  object." 

Thank  you. 

(Applause) 

MR.  CARPENTER:  Thank  you,  it  was  very  well 
said. 

The  importation  of  our  jobs  doesn't  stop  with  the 
importation  of  the  manufacturing  of  goods  in  this 
country.  Business  will  take  advantage  of  every  situa- 
tion they  can  to  increase  their  profits  and  always  at 
the  cost  of  their  workers.  In  our  utilities  industry 
they  are  importing  energy  into  this  country,  and 
again,  that  is  costing  our  jobs.  And  here  to  talk  to 
you  about  that  is  the  president  of  the  Utility  Workers 
Union,  Joe  Faherty. 

(Applause) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  George. 

The  previous  speakers  all  spoke  about  imported 
products,  products  that  you  could  look  at  and  see 
whether  it  was  made  in  the  U.S.  or  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. As  we  sit  in  this  room  right  now  we  look  at  these 
lights  and  we  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  Canadian  elec- 
tricity or  U.S.  electricity.  When  we  throw  a  switch  it 
does  not  say  "imported"  or  "U.S."  Let  me  tell  you 
what  is  happening  right  now  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts. By  the  year  1990  over  ten  percent  of  the 
electricity  that  you  will  be  using  will  be  from  Canada. 
There  is  not  one  plant  on  the  drawng  boards,  and 
there  is  usually  a  six-  to  seven-year  lead  for  plants.  If 
you  lost  your  lights  with  this  previous  storm,  just 
think  about  it;  that  was  local.  If  it  was  coming  down 
from  Canada  when  do  you  think  you  would  get  it  on? 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  figures  on  the  importation 
of  electricity.  Not  only  does  it  cost  jobs  for  the  utility 
workers,  it  cost  jobs  for  the  building  trades.  Eventu- 
ally it  will  cost  jobs  in  the  public  sector.  The  utility 
industries  pay  one  of  the  largest  tax  rates  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  With  2Vi  in  and  then 
eroding  our  tax  base,  the  public  sector  will  be 
effected  also. 

New  York  State  right  now  has  over  24  percent  of 
electricity  imported  from  Canada.  All  we  are  asking 
is  that  we  have  a  fair  distribution  of  power.  We  have 
to  have  imports,  we  understand  that,  but  let's  put  a 
cap  on  the  amount  of  imports  that  we  have  and  not 
become  energy  dependent  on  a  foreign  country. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR.  CARPENTER:  Thank  you,  Joe. 

You  heard  from  our  great  governor  today,  Michael 


Dukakis.  He  wanted  to  be  here  with  us  for  this  dem- 
onstration to  lend  his  support  to  our  cause.  He 
couldn't  be  here  so  he  asked  the  secretary  of  labor, 
our  friend  Paul  Eustace,  to  stand  in  for  him. 

Paul? 

(Applause) 

MR.  EUSTACE:  Thank  you,  George. 

The  issue  we  are  discussing  here  today  is  one  that 
effects  each  and  every  one  of  us.  But  personally  each 
and  every  person  in  this  room  today  is  somewhat 
responsible  for  what  is  going  on.  Think  about  the 
clothes  you  are  wearing,  think  about  the  shoes  you 
are  wearing. 

How  many  drove  to  this  conference  today  in  a  for- 
eign automobile?  Take  a  look  around  your  homes 
when  you  go  back  and  see  how  many  foreign  prod- 
ucts are  in  your  home,  and  I  don't  mean  the  ones  that 
have  to  be,  some  of  them  we  have  no  choice,  but 
many  people  do  not  look  at  brand  names,  do  not 
look  at  labels.  We  have  got  to  start,  because  virtually 
every  industry,  as  you  just  heard  Joe  Faherty,  no  one 
thinks  of,  but  virtually  every  industry  that  you  work 
in  is  affected  by  imports,  whether  you  are  in  steel, 
whether  you  are  in  auto,  whether  you  are  in  textiles. 
And  I  know,  because  virtually,  every  day  my  office 
works  with  problems  surrounding  imports. 

Many  plants  in  the  commonwealth,  and  we  are 
dealing  with  74  troubled  plants  in  the  commonwealth 
right  now,  and  90  percent  of  those  we  are  dealing 
with  are  affected  by  imports,  and  that  is  what  is  put- 
ting our  brothers  and  sisters  out  of  jobs.  And  you 
could  see  the  effects  of  it  in  this  room  today.  I  remem- 
ber ten  years  ago,  and  15  years  ago,  and  20  years  ago, 
where  this  room  was  almost,  at  least  another  20  per- 
cent of  people  sitting  here.  And  most  of  those  people 
that  are  not  here  today  are  not  here  because  of  that 
problem  that  is  affecting  American  industry  today. 
So  we  all  have  a  responsibility,  each  and  every  one  of 
us.  When  you  buy,  buy  American.  When  you  buy, 
buy  union. 

(Applause). 

MR.  CARPENTER:  Our  next  speaker  will  be  our 
last  speaker,  and  he  is  going  to  end  his  talk  asking  you 
to  do  a  visual,  because  we  didn't  get  the  media  out  in 
the  street  but  they  were  good  enough  to  come  over 
here  today.  And  the  person  that  is  going  to  wrap  this 
whole  thing  up  is  the  president  of  our  organization, 
Arthur  Osborn. 

(Applause). 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  know,  I  want  to  say  thank 
you  to  the  delegates  that  are  sitting  here  in  atten- 
dance. It  somehow  confuses  me  how  someone  could 
come  in  and  bring  in  an  issue  that  someone  can't 
understand  and  sometimes  go  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  country,  and  leave  the  hall  when  they  talk 
about  jobs  and  foreign  imports.  But  there  shouldn't 
be  any  confusion  in  anyone's  minds  on  what  this 
issue  means  to  any  of  us.  You  take  the  foreign  impor- 
tation of  electricity.  You  say,  well,  that  is  someone 
else's.  Every  public  employee  person,  trade  union 
member,  should  realize  that  the  utilities  are  the  big- 
gest taxpayer  in  this  state.  So  when  those  plants 
aren't  there  those  tax  dollars  aren't  here.  The  build- 
ing trades  should  remember  that  if  we  don't  build 
power  plants  to  transport  that  electricity,  I  don't  care 
what  type  it  is,  that  they  don't  go  to  work  and  build 
buildings.  It  is  a  simplistic  equation.  We  all  have  to 
understand  that  the  lifeblood  of  the  American  trade 
union  movement  is  always  going  around  the  hub  of 
building  products  and  selling  products.  The  Ameri- 
can consumer  is  the  biggest  spender  in  the  world,  bar 
none.  The  facts  will  show  you  we  save  less  than  any 
industrial,  industrialized  nation,  worker,  in  the  rest 
of  the  world.  We  spend  our  money,  and  yet  we  go  out 
and  we  spend  it  on  a  product  that  is  being  produced 
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on  the  sweat  of  children  in  Bangladesh,  something 
we  corrected  in  the  country  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Is  it  any  different  what  is  happening  over  there  and 
what  happened  in  Lowell?  When  you  go  up  to  Heri- 
tage Park  in  Lowell  and  you  see  the  pictures  of  the 
kids  that  were  advertised  for,  young  women,  for 
young  girls,  to  come  from  the  farm  to  the  factory  and 
work  a  14-hour  day,  sleep  together  in  dirty  housing 
without  toilets,  look  into  it.  What  is  happening  in 
Thailand  where  they  are  recruiting  in  the  paper 
young  women  from  the  age  of  12  to  14?  When  the 
booking  agents  meet  them  at  the  bus  stops  and  the 
train,  half  go  into  the  brothels,  and  half  go  into  the 
sweatshops  and  they  live  and  sleep  here,  and  many 
times  they  do  not  leave  for  a  period  of  days. 

So  what  you  are  doing  when  you  buy  a  foreign 
product  here,  unless  it  is  a  product  that  is  made  in  the 
same  circumstances  as  our  country,  you  are  utilizing 
children  and  other  poor  people  that  you  fought  to 
correct  the  situation  in  this  country  a  hundred  years 
ago.  It  doesn't  make  sense.  What  makes  sense  is  to 
make  sure  that  we  get  our  fair  share  of  our  market. 

Before  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  in  1960,  '61, 
which  was  put  in  with  good  intentions  which  has  now 
turned  into  a  monster,  we  purchased  —  up  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  products  that  we  produced  is  completely 
flip  side,  opposite.  You  should  remember  that,  you 
should  talk  to  your  neighbors,  if  you  pay  two  more 
dollars  for  a  shirt  which  is  questionable.  They 
brought  in  foreign  shirts,  low  cost,  dumped  them  on 
the  markets.  Our  manufacturers  closed  their  shops, 
laid  off  their  workers.  You  pick  up  a  shirt  now,  you 
pay  the  same  price  for  one  that  is  made  in  a  foreign 
country  now  that  you  would  if  it  is  a  Hathaway  or 
different  shirt  that  is  American-made,  union-made. 
It  is  all  a  game  and  we  are  losers.  We  never  win  that 
game,  but  if  you  do  pay  the  extra  $2.00,  if  it  is  $2.00, 
you  are  putting  to  work  your  nation,  you  are  allow- 
ing your  children  to  have  a  future  in  the  work  force 
and  what  you  are  really  doing  is  taking  one  step 
toward  organizing  the  trade  union  movement  into 
areas  that  it  has  never  been  before.  Because  if  it  ever 
comes  to  a  time  when  people  are  talking,  that  yes,  we 
should  buy  American,  yes  we  should  buy  union,  that 
is  when  they  will  say  that  the  unity  is  visible  and  we 
better  do  what  they  say. 

America  is  in  more  trouble  right  now  than  ever 
before,  but  when  you  have  listened  to  people  like 
myself  five  years  ago  saying,  "I  am  a  protectionist", 
everyone  would  say,  "That  is  terrible."  But  you  now 
see  your  congresspeople  and  you  probably  have 
heard  from  them  and  writing  to  us  and  saying  we 
have  to  do  something  about  protecting  our  workers. 
So  the  time  is  right.  Never  before  have  I  heard  as 
much  about  buy  American  as  I  heard  right  now.  We 
should  be  in  front  of  that  surge  and  say,  "Buy  union 
when  you  buy  American  and  help  everyone  in  this 
country." 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  do,  it  is  just  making  our  own 
money  work  for  us.  We  have  got  to  take  a  tougher 
stand.  We  have  to  approach  our  elected  officials  both 
on  a  statewide  basis  and  in  national  basis  and  say, 
"We  need  an  advocate,  not  a  vote.  We  need  a  voice, 
we  need  advocates  for  workers."  I  don't  know  why 
we  buy  desks  from  North  Carolina  when  the  furni- 
ture workers  from  Gardner  are  down  to  a  mere  pit- 
tance. I  don't  know  why  we  have  congresspeople  up 
there  screaming  when  we  have  the  fisherman  of 
Gloucester  reduced  to  almost  a  tourist  situation 
where  they  are  going  to  keep  a  few  boats  around,  but 
they  don't  want  the  American  fish.  We  fish  for  pogy 
now.  We  make  jelly  out  of  them,  fertilizer,  and  they 
won't  even  allow  us  to  process  that.  We  have  to  await 
the  Canadian  fish  to  go  through  the  processing  plant 
and  what  happens,  the  pogy  and  menhaden  smells 


and  the  yuppy  condominium  group  is  complaining 
and  so  they  shut  down  the  plant  and  a  hundred  more 
workers,  trade  union  workers,  are  out  of  a  job.  And 
go  down  to  Gloucester,  look  at  their  part  of  history. 
What  is  going  on  is  a  disgrace,  because  we  don't  have 
the  advocates,  and  we  are  letting  them  off  easy,  and 
we  shouldn't  do  that.  They  work  for  us  just  like  I 
work  for  you,  and  you  work  for  your  rank  and  file. 

So  let's  get  up,  and  let's  tell  everyone  that  the  time 
is  right,  we  want  our  goods  on  the  shelves,  we  want 
those  cars  produced  by  Americans,  produced  by 
trade  union  shops,  and  let's  beat  this  foreign  import 
problem  together  in  solidarity.  So  let's  get  a  little 
spirit  in  here. 

MR.  EVERS:  Listen  all  of  you.  Pick  a  flag  up  and 
all  of  you  yell  loud  and  clear  all  the  way  to  Washing- 
ton. And  I  hate  to  do  this  to  Arthur,  but  not  only  for 
President  Reagan  but  the  National  AFL-CIO,  to 
start  screaming  and  hollering  and  maybe  get  some 
action  in  the  street. 

I  am  going  to  say,  "President  Reagan,  what  do  you 
say?"  And  I  want  you  to  come  back  and  say,  "Keep 
our  jobs  in  the  U.S.A." 

President  Reagan,  what  do  you  say? 

VOICES:  Keep  our  jobs  in  the  U.S.A. 

MR.  EVERS:  President  Reagan,  what  do  you  say? 

VOICES:  Keep  our  jobs  in  the  U.S.A. 

MR.  EVERS:  Thank  you  very  much. 

VOICE:  Where  is  the  band? 

MR.  OSBORN:  Hey,  Rambo,  the  band  is  coming 
at  noon. 

We  now  have  a  gentleman  with  us  from  the  UFC W. 
That  Armour  Meat  Company  has  turned  out  to  be 
union  busters  to  the  highest  degree.  We  have  to  stand 
up  and  bring  our  message  about  the  Armour  boy- 
cott. We  have  with  us  Joe  Carroll.  He  is  a  business 
agent  of  our  Local  Union  592,  and  Joe  will  bring  his 
message  to  you  about  the  Armour  boycott,  a  very 
important  piece  of  business  for  the  trade  union 
movement. 

MR.  CARROLL:  Brother  and  sister  delegates, 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  report  to  you  about 
the  UFCW  International  Union  boycott  against 
Armour  Meat  products.  The  Armour  boycott  along 
with  the  Coors  beer  boycott  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
13  million  members  of  the  AFL-CIO.  This  Armour 
boycott  is  very  important.  In  the  early  1940's  all  of 
the  Armour  shops  were  union  plants.  Yet  today,  in 
the  1980's,  because  of  bankruptcy,  corporate  spin- 
offs, plant  closings,  the  Armour  Company  thinks 
they  could  operate  as  a  non-union,  low-wage  opera- 
tor. And  when  I  say,  "low-wage  operator"  I  am  talk- 
ing about  3  or  $4.00  an  hour  less  than  the  UFCW 
packinghouse  rates.  But  with  the  support  of  people 
like  President  Osborn,  Secretary-Treasurer  George 
Carpenter  and  the  delegates  of  this  convention,  the 
corporate  heads  of  Armour  Company  could  sit  and 
watch  as  their  Armour  Star  bacon,  ham  and  hot  dog 
products  rot  on  the  shelves  in  the  stores  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  and  across  this  land. 
Then  and  only  then  will  Armour  deal  straight  with 
the  workers  that  produced  those  products. 

I  further  want  to  report  to  you  that  October  10th  is 
a  national  day  of  protest  in  support  of  fair  wages  and 
work  position  for  the  Armour  and  Coors  beer  work- 
ers across  this  nation.  At  least  one  store  in  every  town 
where  Armour  Meat  products  and  Coors  beer  is  sold 
will  be  protest  sites.  Please  contact  the  UFCW  local 
union  in  your  area  about  further  information  about 
which  these  sites  are  and  come  on  out  on  October 
10th  and  lend  your  support. 

Thank  you  very  much,  brothers  and  sisters. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Tanks  a  lot  Brother  Joe.  We  have 
a  couple  of  late- file  resolutions. 
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Joe  Carroll,  business  agent  of  UFCW. 

I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention,  the  ABC  back  on 
prevailing  wage  for  just  a  minute.  They  have  peti- 
tions in  the  neighborhood  and,  please,  you  are  the 
people  that  can  do  it.  They  have  solicited  the  elected 
officials  of  our  city  and  towns  to  be  involved  in  this, 
on  the  guise  of  the  Municipality  Association  has 
endorsed  their  drive  to  break  the  prevailing  wage 
law.  And  I  think  it  behooves  you  to  contact  your 
selectpeople,  your  mayor,  and  ask  them  if  they  plan 
on  getting  involved  in  this  right-wing  group  because, 
remember,  that  is  who  it  is.  The  Associated  Business 
and  contractors  are  stationed,  their  national  head- 
quarters is  Vienna,  Virginia,  and  they  are  in  right- 
wing  country,  they  support  Jesse  Helms,  they 
support  Strom  Thurmond.  They  support  Smith  and 
every  other  hard-core  radical  right-wing  representa- 
tive in  congress.  So  it  is  no  game,  and  if  your  local 
official  is  going  to  get  involved  in  it,  you  should  bring 
them  to  task  and  tell  them  that  you  would  like  the 
AFL-CIO,  have  a  meeting  with  them,  and  we  will  go 
out  there  and  talk  to  them.  But  that  is  their  latest 
maneuver,  that  they  have  mailed  letters  to  all  the 
mayors,  all  the  councillors  and  asked  for  their  partic- 
ipation on  this  great  new  American  effort.  What  it 
really  is  is  busting  unions  and  lower  wages.  And  so  be 
careful  of  that,  and  please  make  a  sound  commit- 
ment to  call  up  your  person  in  the  town  hall  or  the 
city  hall,  and  ask  them  if  they  plan  on  getting 
involved  on  the  side  of  the  right-wing  ABC,  against 
the  workers,  making  them  step  across  that  line.  They 
don't  deserve  to  straddle  it,  it  is  too  serious. 

Richie  Rogers,  where  are  you?  He  has,  Rich  Rog- 
ers from  our  staff,  has  leaflets  that  have  identified  a 
hot  line  that  we  have  put  in  for  anyone  that  sees  these 
or  views  a  collection  of  signatures  at  an  event  such  as 
a  football  game,  or  a  Marshfield  Fair,  or  wherever  it 
is,  if  you  see  them  collecting  these  signatures  you  call 
this  number.  We  will  immediately  notify  the  building 
trades  and  they  will  send  us  some  leaflets  and  a  team 
to  approach  the  people.  And  just  ask  them  before 
they  sign  to  understand  just  what  they  are  doing. 
And  we  tried  it  in  Lexington.  Thirty  percent  of  the 
people  were,  without  asking  the  question,  signing  it. 
And  when  a  trade  unionist  says,  "Please,  would  you 
just  look  and  listen  to  what  these  people  are  really 
about,  that  they  are  just  trying  to  put  down  workers 
and  lower  wages  and  more  profits,"  it  dropped  to  ten 
percent.  So  we  can't  give  these  people,  these  partners 
in  greed,  a  free  ride  on  us. 

So  get  the  flyer,  put  it  in  your  pocket.  Remember 
the  hot  line  and  give  it  a  call.  All  right,  I  think  the 
spirit  is  still  here,  the  television  crew  is  in.  Let's  do  it 
one  more  time,  the  spirit  of  good  unionism. 

MR.  EVERS:  All  stand  up  and  wave  a  flag. 

President  Reagan,  what  do  you  say? 

VOICES:  Keep  our  jobs  in  the  U.S.A. 

MR  EVERS:  President  Reagan,  what  do  you  say? 

VOICES:  Keep  our  jobs  in  the  U.S.A. 

MR  EVERS:  President  Reaga'h,  what  do  you  say? 

(Flags  waving.) 

VOICES:  Keep  our  jobs  in  the  U.S.A. 

MR  EVERS:  President  Reagan,  what  do  you  say? 

VOICES:  Keep  our  jobs  in  the  U.S.A. 

MR  EVERS:  President  Reagan,  what  do  you  say? 

VOICES:  Keep  our  jobs  in  the  U.S.A. 

MR  EVERS:  President  Reagan,  what  do  you  say? 

VOICES:  Keep  our  jobs  in  the  U.S.A. 

MR.  EVERS:  Thank  you  very  much,  brothers  and 
sisters. 

MR.  OSBORN:  That  is  the  spirit.  Okay,  we  are 
getting  near  the  end  of  your  morning  session,  you 
have  been  great.  We  do  have  two  late-filed  resolu- 
tions. Remember,  this  is  just  to  go  to  the  Resolutions 
Committee,  it  is  not  whether  you  approve  or  disap- 


prove. The  first  one,  AFL-CIO  Legitimate  Union 
Printing  Shops. 

Whereas:  Imports,  non-union  companies  and  tax 
cuts  attack  wage  laws  and  are  constantly  eliminating 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  jobs,  and- 

Whereas:  The  trade  union  movement  has  pledged 
to  fight  against  these  attacks,  and 

Whereas:  One  of  the  American  trade  unions'  old- 
est and  most  fundamental  traditions  has  been  union 
print  shops,  and 

Whereas:  Presently  many  union  groups  unknow- 
ingly are  using  print  shops  who  use  illegitimate  union 
logos  and  bugs,  which  hurts  the  legitimate  AFL-CIO 
Allied  trade  shops, 

Let  It  Be  Resolved:  That  all  affiliated  locals  utilize 
the  AFL-CIO  shops  that  are  authorized  as  legitimate 
by  the  Union  Label  &  Service  Trades  Council. 

Submitted  by:  Ralph  R.  Minsky,  Lynn. 

VOICE:  Move  adoption. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Move  adoption.  Seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

We  have  another  one.  This  is  the  United  States 
Steelworkers  of  America,  Local  8751. 

Whereas:  27  Boston  school  bus  drivers,  members 
of  USWA  L.U.  8751,  were  summarily  fired  by  the 
Boston  School  Dept.,  and  ten  more  threatened  with 
firing,  and 

Whereas,  Superintendant  Laval  Wilson  has  cate- 
gorically refused  to  allow  arbitration  in  14  of  those 
cases,  and 

Whereas:  the  right  to  a  grievance  and  arbitration 
procedure  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  union 
rights,  and 

Whereas:  denial  of  the  right  to  arbitration  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  union  contract, 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  that  the  Mass.  AFL- 
CIO  Council  wholeheartedly  supports  the  right  of 
the  fired  union  members  to  binding  arbitration,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  that  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO 
Council  make  known  to  Supt.  Wilson  and  School 
Committee  President  John  Nucci  that  it  supports 
arbitration  in  these  14  cases,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  that  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO 
Council  urge  its  member  unions  to  do  all  they  can  to 
support  USWA  L.U.  875 1  's  efforts  to  obtain  justice 
for  its  fired  members. 

Submitted  by  Jimmy  Thompson  and  Tess  Ewing 
on  October  1,  1985.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

MR.  BOYLE:  Mr.  Chairman. 

MR.  OSBORN:  On  the  mike. 

MR.  BOYLE:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  point  of  infor- 
mation. My  name  is  Leo  Boyle.  It  always  was,  in  the 
years  I  attended  this  convention,  that  any  literature 
that  laid  on  the  table  at  least  carried  the  bug  for  the 
union  label. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Could  I  ask  you  to  hold  it  until  we 
take  care  of  this  one  piece  of  business  that  is  on  the 
floor  and  I  will  get  right  back  to  you  on  the  resolution 
late  file? 

Should  it  go  to  the  committee,  the  steelworkers 
resolution  on  bus  drivers? 

VOICE:  Moved. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  OSBORN:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded. 
All  those  in  favor,  "aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

Folks,  so  ordered.  Give  it  to  the  chairman. 

You  now  have  the  floor. 

MR.  BOYLE:  Yes.  I  have  been  coming  to  the  con- 
ventions for  years.  It  was  always  the  practice  that  any 
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literature  that  was  on  the  table  for  information  for 
the  delegates  at  least  contained  the  union  label.  Now, 
we  are  here  talking  about  union  jobs  and  union  label 
and  everything  else  when  an  awful  lot  of  you  don't 
realize  that  the  ballot  that  you  are  voting  on  is  printed 
non-union,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  that  the  lot- 
tery tickets  are  non-union.  And  these  are  the  things 
we  are  promoting,  our  label,  and  I  would  like  to  see 
at  least  the  literature  on  the  table,  whether  they  be 
run  off  or  whatever,  at  least  contain  the  union  labels. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Leo.  It  is  a  practice, 
tradition,  that  some  people  have  started  to  forget,  it 
is  one  of  the  dearest  traditions  to  us,  and  I  would 
hope  that  respect  for  the  trade  union  movement 
would  be  shown  at  the  convention  with  the  legitimate 
logos.  That  resolution  will  be  coming  back  on  the 
floor  tomorrow  or  this  afternoon.  Thank  you,  Leo. 

MR.  BOYLE:  I  just  looked  around  at  some  of  my 
own  friends,  but  some  of  the  younger  members  don't 
realize  that  when  we  had  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Marti  Casey,  that  you  couldn't  get  in  the  hall  unless 
you  had  a  union  label  on  your  suit,  union  label  on  the 
shirt,  union  label  on  your  shoes.  You  would  be  inter- 
ested in  the  assembly  here  today  to  see  how  much 
union  label  they  have  on  their  clothes.  Thank  you. 

MR.  OSBORN:  That  is  a  good  point,  Leo. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  We  have  a  reception  room  tonight 
and  maybe  we  should  talk  about  that  more  at  that 
time,  but  whatever  we  do,  we  shouldn't  have  non- 
union clothes,  we  shouldn't  have  non-union  clothes, 
and  we  shouldn't  have  non-union  printing  and  we 
should  support  each  other  and  that  is  what  it  is  all 
about  and  that  is  what  the  message  was  about  this 
morning. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  remind  you  once  again 
that  the  literature  that  is  being  passed  out  on  the  hot 
line  taking  place  right  now,  pick  it  up,  put  it  in  your 
pocket.  That  literature  was  done  by  a  trade  union 
press  called  Excelsior  Press  which  has  been  in  busi- 
ness for  60  years  on  Milk  Street.  So  put  that  piece  of 
literature  in  your  pocket,  call  the  hot  line  and  let's  get 
to  the  business  at  hand. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  once  again  for  this 
morning's  attendance  and  for  the  participation  by 
the  delegates.  I  want  you  to  go  and  have  a  good  union 
meal  and  also  come  back  in  time  for  the  workshops 
this  afternoon. 

At  this  point  I  now  declare  this  morning's  session 
in  recess. 

If  anyone  doesn't  have  a  letter,  raise  your  hand  and 
we  will  get  one  to  you. 

(Time  ended  11:51  a.m.) 

FRIDAY  SESSION 

(Gavel  struck  twice.) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Could  I  have  your  attention, 
please. 

We  will  now  go  forward  with  the  morning  session, 
October  the  4th,  the  last  day  of  our  convention.  This 
body  will  be  open  for  the  transaction  of  all  business. 
We  have  with  us  Reverend  Canon  Jeanne  Sproat.  She 
is  the  Canon  Chaplain  for  the  Episcopal  diocese  of 
Massachusetts,  from  the  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  cathe- 
dral. 

REVEREND  SPROAT:  Good  morning  to  all  of 
you.  Before  we  have  our  two  seconds  of  prayer,  I 
would  like  to  make  one  announcement.  For  many 
people  throughout  the  world,  whether  they  consider 
themselves  religious  or  not,  there  is  a  person  who 
lived  many  years  ago,  but  who  stands  as  a  model  for 
good  living  in  a  difficult  world.  That  person  is  Fran- 
cis of  Assisi.  Today,  October  4th,  is  celebrated  in 
many  parts  of  the  Christian  world  as  the  feast  of  St. 


Francis.  So  when  we  conclude  the  brief  invocation,  I 
will  say  the  prayer  which  may  be  familiar  to  many  of 
you,  the  prayer  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Would  you 
please  rise  for  the  invocation. 

(Invocation.) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much,  Reverend 
Sproat.  A  special  thanks  to  the  Reverend.  Last  year 
she  was  scheduled  to  open  up  the  morning  session, 
and  I  think  I  went  on  and  did  the  prayer.  You  arrived 
a  few  minutes  late  and  after  the  prayer  was  over  we 
found  out  she  was  in  a  car  accident  and  injured  and 
still  came  limping  down. 

VOICE:  Can't  keep  a  good  woman  down,  as  they 
say. 

MR.  OSBORN:  At  this  time  I  want  to  call  to  the 
microphone  John  Phinney,  the  Chairperson  of  the 
Constitution  Committee.  We  have  one  houseclean- 
ing  resolution  on  the  constitution.  Were  we,  when  we 
changed  it  two  years  ago,  a  four-year  term  of  office, 
we  left  one  part  untouched.  It  said,  "You  could  not 
replace  a  vice  president  or  executive  vice  president  six 
months  prior  to  the  convention."  And  that  was  al- 
ways the  election  convention,  so,  whereas  we  changed 
that  and  wouldn't  have  it  until  1987,  it  makes  sense  to 
clean  up  that  language  so  we  may  see  the  function  as  a  full 
body. 

Chairman  John  Phinney,  the  Constitution  Com- 
mittee. 

MR  PHINNEY:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  fellow 
delegates.  This  year  only  one  resolution  affects  the 
constitution,  and  as  the  President  has  said  it  is  Reso- 
lution 33 .  If  you  have  a  book  and  want  to  go  to  it,  it  is 
on  page  22  which  I  will  read  right  now.  To  change, 
Whereas  in  the  event  that  a  vacancy  exists  in  the 
office  of  Executive  Vice  President  or  Vice  President 
of  the  Executive  Council  for  a  period  of  less  than  six 
months  prior  to  the  next  convention  at  which  elec- 
tions for  officers  is  held,  said  vacancies  shall  remain 
unfilled  until  acted  upon  by  the  delegates  at  the  next 
election  convention  in  accordance  with  Article  IV, 
Section  13. 

Submitted  by  Executive  Officers,  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Constitution  Committee 
unamimously  recommends  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  the  action  of  the  Committee  be  the  action  of 
the  body. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  You 
have  heard  the  reading  of  the  resolution,  you  heard 
the  recommendation  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Consti- 
tution Committee.  What  is  you  pleasure? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Move  it  be  adopted.  Second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  as  vote  and  so  ordered. 

I  hope  everyone  will  stick  around  for  the  drawings 
this  afternoon.  We  have  some  great  prizes:  radar 
ranges,  etc.  I  also  hope  that  those  that  attended  the 
banquet  last  night  enjoyed  the  entire  program  as 
much  as  I  did  and  the  music  was  great.  And  last  year, 
if  you  remember,  I  think  by  about  10:30  there  were 
about  60  people  left  in  the  hall  because  of  the  length 
of  the  speeches,  and  we  made  that  adjustment  and 
last  night  around  10:30  there  were  about  5  or  600 
people  all  in  good  camaraderieship,  all  enjoying 
themselves  and  having  a  good  time.  So  we  are  going 
to  continue  that  type  of  style  of  banquet  in  the 
speeches;  less  speeches  and  more  fun. 

At  this  time  we  call  to  the  microphone  the  Chair- 
man of  our  Resolutions  Committee.  We  will  do  a 
couple  more  resolutions.  Before  I  do  that  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator 
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Kerry  will  not  be  with  us  this  morning.  They  are  tied 
up  on  a  deficit  spending  bill  in  Washington.  In  fact, 
Senator  Kennedy  wanted  me  to  go  to  the  Exeter 
Room  —  I  asked  George  to  do  it  —  so  he  could 
explain  in  more  detail.  But  they  are  both  tied  up  in 
Washington  and  they  will  not  be  with  us  this  morning 
because  of  their  duties. 

Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  Jack 
Taylor. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  Resolution  Number  5,  Workers' 
Compensation. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  this  Convention 
continue  to  pressure  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  bill, 
provisions  of  which  would  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to  the  following  AFL-CIO  recommendations: 

1 .  Provide  for  speedier  processing  of  compensa- 
tion claims  by  means  of  a  reorganization  of  the 
Industrial  Accident  Board. 

2.  Annual  cost-of-living  increases  for  injured 
workers. 

3.  Provide  a  viable  educational  unit  for  injured 
workers. 

4.  Provide  more  reasonable  fees  to  medical  and 
rehabilitation  providers. 

5.  Provide  true  rehabilitation  for  injured  workers 
through  a  system  of  mandatory  referral  and  volun- 
tary participation  in  rehabilitation  program  without 
penalties. 

6.  Assess  stiff  penalties  against  employers  or 
insurers  for  unreasonable  delays  in  commencing  pay- 
ment of  compensation. 

Submitted  by  Arthur  Osborn,  James  Farmer, 
Kevin  Mahar,  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  Workers' 
Compensation  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee  has 
concurred  with  Resolutions  Number  5  and  I  move 
you,  sir,  that  the  action  of  the  Committee  be  the 
action  of  the  body. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  You 
have  heard  the  resolution  on  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion and  you  have  heard  the  recommendation  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee  by  its  Chairman.  What  is 
your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move  to  be  adopted. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote.  So  ordered. 

Resolution  Committeeperson  Joan  Buckley  will 
now  come  to  the  microphone. 

MS.  BUCKLEY:  Resolution  Number  12  submitted 
by  the  Executive  Officers  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL- 
CIO. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  this  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  convention  go  on  record  in  opposition  to 
any  proposals  which  create  taxes  on  employee  fringe 
benefits. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption,  and  I 
move  that  the  action  of  the  Committee  be  the  action 
of  this  convention. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  resolution. 
You  have  heard  the  recommendation  of  the  Resolu- 
tion Committee.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move  to  be  adopted. 

VOICE:  Second  it. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

MS.  BUCKLEY:  Resolution  Number  25,  South 
Africa.  The  AFL-CIO  calls  upon  our  government  to 
seek  an  agreement  with  other  democratic  nations  on 
world-wide  economic  and  diplomatic  action  to  bring 


about  an  immediate  dialogue  between  the  South 
African  government  and  those  democratic  and 
peaceful  forces  seeking  to  end  the  cruel,  unjust  and 
violent  system  of  apartheid. 

Submitted  by  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Officers. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption  and  I  move 
that  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  be  the 
action  of  this  convention. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  resolution, 
you  have  heard  the  recommendation  of  the  Resolu- 
tion Committee.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Moved  to  be  adopted  seconded? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  these  in  favor  say,  "aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MK .  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

MS.  BUCKLEY:  Resolution  Number  33,  a  late 
compiled  resolution  submitted  by  Locals  23 13,  2222, 
2324,  2325,  2321,  and  2322. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  go  on  record  requesting  all  union  members 
and  their  families  to  select  AT&T  as  their  long  dis- 
tance carrier. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption.  Move  that 
the  action  of  the  Committee  be  the  action  of  the  con- 
vention. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  heard  the  resolution,  you 
heard  the  recommendation  of  the  Resolution  Com- 
mittee. What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Move  for  the  adoption.  Second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

MS.  BUCKLEY:  Resolution  Number  34,  Mail-In 
Voter  Registration  submitted  by  Arthur  Osborn, 
Thomas  Evers,  Nancy  Mills,  Frank  Ceccaroni, 
Ronald  Alman,  Joseph  Lydon  and  Domenic  Boz- 
zotto. 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
fully  endorse  the  Initiative  Campaign  for  Mail-In 
Voter  Registration:  and 

That  the  Federation  make  a  firm  commitment  to 
collect  signatures  in  the  cities  and  towns  where  our 
members  work  and  reside;  and 

That  the  Federation  make  a  commitment  to  mobi- 
lize and  get-out -the-vote  for  this  important  initiative 
question  to  appear  on  the  1986  ballot. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption.  I  move 
that  the  action  of  the  Committee  be  the  action  of  the 
convention. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  heard  the  resolution,  you 
heard  the  recommendation  of  the  Resolution  Com- 
mittee. What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move  adoption. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Move  for  adoption.  All  those  in 
favor  say,  "aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

Outside,  as  you  leave,  the  second  group  down,  the 
committee  for  voter  mail-in  registration  has  set  up 
with  some  petitions  and  a  fact  sheet.  Any  of  those 
that  would  like  to  help  out  may  pick  up  a  petition  at 
that  table,  and  also  get  some  information  concerning 
this  issue. 

MS.  BUCKLEY:  Resolution  Number  35,  submit- 
ted by  the  Boston  Teachers  Union  Local  66,  AFT- 
AFL-CIO,  Edward  Doherty,  President. 

Be  It  Therefore  Resolved  that  the  AFL-CIO 
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opposes  any  redirection  or  reallocation  of  federal  or 
state  funds  that  will  have  the  effect  of  further  reduc- 
ing support  for  secondary  level  vocational  educa- 
tion, thus  forcing  local  school  systems  to  eliminate 
programs  and/or  to  dismiss  qualified  and  dedicated 
teachers. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption.  I  move 
that  the  action  of  the  Committee  be  the  action  of  the 
convention. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  resolution, 
you  have  heard  the  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee. What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move  adoption. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Move  adoption.  Second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

MS.  BUCKLEY:  Resolution  from  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  Local  8751.  Resolution 
Submitted  to  28th  Convention  of  Mass.  AFL-CIO 
Council,  Support  for  USWA  L.U.  8751. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Mass.  AFL- 
CIO  Council  wholeheartedly  supports  the  right  of 
the  fired  union  members  to  binding  arbitration,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO 
Council  make  known  to  Supt.  Wilson  and  School 
Committee  President  John  Nucci  that  it  supports 
arbitration  in  these  14  cases,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO 
Council  urge  its  member  unions  to  do  all  they  can  to 
support  USWA  L.U.  875 l's  efforts  to  obtain  justice 
for  its  fired  members. 

The  Committee  recommends  adoption.  I  move 
that  the  action  of  the  Committee  be  the  action  of  the 
convention. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  resolution, 
you  have  heard  the  recommendation  of  the  Commit- 
tee. What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move  adoption. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Move  for  adotion.  Seconded? 
VOICE:  Second  it. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  call  to  the  microphone  the 
President  of  Local  26  and  Vice  President  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO. 

There  is  a  very  large  organizing  drive  that  is  now 
commencing  here  in  this  area,  and  he  would  like  to 
bring  you  some  of  the  facts  and  talk  about  the  issue 
for  a  couple  of  minutes  on  this  important  organizing 
drive. 

MR.  BOZZOTTO:  I  just  wanted  to  take  a  few 
minutes  of  your  time.  I  wanted  to  mention  a  couple 
of  things  that  were  going  on  with  the  hotel  workers. 

In  1982,  thanks  for  the  support  we  got  from  our 
brothers  and  sisters  at  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO, 
we  were  able  to  bring  the  hotel  workers  contract  into 
the  20th  century  as  far  as  benefits  and  wages  go.  And 
that  contract  now  is  up  for  renegotiation  in  Decem- 
ber of  1985,  and  up  until  1982  there  was  really  no 
effort  at  organizing  the  hotel  workers.  We  had  a 
gutsy  program  of  internally  organizing  our  own 
union.  I  am  proud  to  announce  we  have  started  a 
massive  organizing  drive.  We  have  good  campaigns 
going  on  in  at  least  six  of  the  major  non-union  hotels 
in  the  city  and  hopefully  by  the  next  convention  we 
will  be  able  to  show  you  some  great  strides  and  pro- 
gress in  organizing  those  non-union  hotels. 

There  have  been  a  few  changes  in  actually  who 
owns  the  hotels  in  the  last  few  years.  In  1982  when  we 
were  asking  for  your  help  we  were  talking  about  large 


chains  that  own  the  Boston  hotels.  In  the  last  three 
years  that  has  dramatically  changed  and  I  will  just 
give  you  some  examples.  The  Sheraton  Boston  is  a 
hundred  percent  owned  by  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  and  managed  by  the  Sheraton  Corpora- 
tion. The  Hilton  is  owned  by  Equitable  and  only 
managed  by  Hilton.  The  Ritz  Carlton  is  owned  by 
Aetna  Insurance  Company  and  only  managed  by  the 
Ritz.  The  Back  Bay  Hilton  is  a  hundred  percent 
owned  by  John  Hancock  and  this  hotel  here,  the 
mortgage  is  held  by  Aetna.  It  goes  on  and  on,  the 
Marriott,  the  Westin.  Most  of  them  are  only  man- 
aged, by  the  chains  now  and  owned  by  the  insurance 
companies.  So  we  have  a  different  employer  to 
bargan  with  this  time  around.  And  we  spend  the  last 
three  years  getting  ready  for  these  negotiations. 

We  feel  we  are  very  strongly  community  based.  We 
feel  good  about  that,  and  we  think  in  the  last  three 
years  we  spent  a  lot  of  time  talking  to  the  different 
leaders  in  the  AFL-CIO  so  that  they  have  come  for- 
ward, and  they  are  ready  to  support  us  in  this  1985 
organizing  drive  for  renegotiation. 

Now,  many  of  you  have  received,  we  have  sent  out 
statements  asking  you  to  pledge  you  support.  Many 
of  you  have  already  received  that  and  returned  it  to 
us.  Over  the  next  six  weeks  we  will  expect  more  of 
that  to  come  through  the  mail,  and  you  will  be,  we 
will  have  our  coordinators  in  touch  with  you  to  show 
you  how  you  can  plug  into  our  program,  not  only  the 
organizing  program,  but  the  negotiation  program. 
What  we  would  like  you  to  think  about  today  and 
over  the  next  week  or  so,  until  we  get  a  chance  to  con- 
tact you,  is  how  often  you  use  the  union  hotels,  what 
you  already  have  planned,  and  what  you  have  in  the 
works.  We  would  like  you  to  inform  us  of  that  over 
the  next  two  to  three  weeks.  If  we  don't  get  to  you,  we 
would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  get  to  us,  because  we 
want  to  make  sure  we  have  a  concerted  campaign  to 
put  economic  pressure  in  our  negotiations,  and  since 
a  lot  of  non-union  hotels  are  managed  or  owned  or 
represented  by  the  union  hotels,  we  want  to  make 
sure  that  we  can  apply  that  pressure. 

So  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  time,  and  again  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  your  support  that  you  gave  us 
in  1982,  and  I  am  not  sure  you  realize  how  strong  that 
was  and  how  well  we  did  for  our  industry.  And  we 
look  forward  to  that  in  '85. 

So  I  would  like  to  end  with  you  giving  the  Local  26 
unity  applause  so  the  owner  of  this  hotel  could 
understand  there  is  unity  here  as  there  was  in  1982  for 
the  hotel  workers.  So  everyone  here,  please. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  We  got  the  circulation  going.  Now 
it  is  a  great  privilege  for  our  morning  session, 
National  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  AFL-CIO,  our 
brother,  has  come  from  Washington  to  bring  you  a 
message. 

Tom? 

(Applause) 

MR.  DONAHUE:  Thank  you  very  much,  good 
morning.  I'm  sorry  I  was  a  little  bit  delayed  by  fog  in 
Washington.  And  I  hope  I  didn't  mess  up  your  sched- 
ule by  coming  at  this  time.  I  am  delighted  to  be  here 
to  bring  you  the  greetings  of  AFL-CIO  President 
Kirkland,  and  the  greetings  of  the  1 3  million  brothers 
and  sisters  you  have  from  coast  to  coast  who  make  up 
the  affiliates  of  the  AFL-CIO.  On  their  behalf  I  want 
to  extend  thanks  and  appreciation  for  the  contribu- 
tions that  the  Massachusetts  trade  union  movement 
makes  to  the  worker.  I  am  particularly  delighted  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  in  your  presence 
to  Arthur  Osborn  and  George  Carpenter,  for  the 
dedication  to  which  they  pursue  what  is  good  for  the 
working  people  of  Massachusetts. 

By  every  measure  of  your  trade  union  activities 
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organizing,  elective  bargaining,  legislature,  political 
action,  this  state  federation  is  consistently  in  the 
front  ranks  for  all  of  your  achievements.  And  for 
your  leadership  of  this  state  body,  we  at  the  national 
AFL-CIO  are  deeply  grateful. 

In  Washington  these  days  the  administration  is 
busy  taking  bows  and  talking  about  the  bluebirds  it 
sees  flying  by  because  of  the  unemployment  level. 
Because  that  unemployment  level,  nationally  after 
having  been  stagnant  7.3  percent  most  of  the  year, 
dropped  marginally  all  the  way  to  seven  percent.  This 
morning's  figure  has  a  slight  jiggle.  That  so-called 
good  news,  seven  percent  unemployment,  leaves  8- 
and-a-quarter  million  Americans  offically  out  of 
work,  1 . 1  million  Americans  too  discouraged  to  look 
for  work  because  they  know  there  are  no  jobs  out 
there  for  them  and  5.7  million  people  scraping  along 
on  part-time  jobs  because  they  can't  find  full-time 
jobs.  That  is  close  to  1 5  million  people  that  want  jobs 
and  can't  find  them.  That  is  recession  level  unem- 
ployment by  anyone's  definition.  That  is  recessional 
unemployment  in  a  nation  whose  official  policy  is 
still  spelled  out  in  the  employment  act  which  we  felt 
committed  this  nation  to  policies  necessary  to 
achieve  4  percent  unemployment. 

Your  state  is  blessed  with  what  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  lowest  unemployment  rates  in  the  nation, 
and  yet,  you  know  your  state  is  also  the  highest  in  the 
nation  in  terms  of  the  number  of  the  unemployed 
who  are  collecting  benefits.  Forty-eight  percent  of 
the  unemployed  in  Massachusetts  are  collecting 
unemployment  insurance  benefits.  That  is  the  high- 
est in  the  nation.  The  figures  for  June  of  this  year, 
which  were  the  last  available,  tell  us  that  in  Florida 
and  in  Texas,  the  lowest  states  in  the  nation,  15  per- 
cent of  the  unemployed  are  receiving  unemployment 
benefits.  That  is  a  fact  we  all  ought  to  stop  and  think 
about  a  little  bit.  Go  out  in  the  street,  go  into  one  of 
your  shops  and  ask  any  member  what  happens  if  they 
are  unemployed.  They  will  tell  you,  they  get  unem- 
ployment insurance,  everybody  knows  that,  that  is 
what  the  system  is  there  for.  While  the  reality  is  that 
less  than  half  the  people  in  this  state  are  getting 
unemployment  insurance  today.  Less  than  half  of  the 
unemployed  are  getting  unemployment  insurance, 
because  they  have  either  exhausted  their  benefits  or 
because  the  programs  have  been  so  cut  back  and  fed- 
eral sized  that  they  are  ineligible  or  they  were  not  able 
to  hold  the  next  jobs  long  enough  to  collect  benefits. 
That  is  a  scandal  that  needs  to  be  addressed.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  addressed  by  the  President  or  by  current 
economic  conditions  in  the  country,  but  that  is  a 
problem  that  needs  to  be  addressed  at  the  first  sign  of 
any  alleviation  or  any  improvement  in  this  economy. 

The  good  news  in  Washington  these  days  is  that  a 
majority  of  the  government  is  finally  awakened  to 
what  is  the  chief  cause  of  America's  economic  illness , 
and  they  are  still  trying  to  wake  up  the  President 
fully.  It  is  clear  that  during  the  summer  recess  the 
American  people  spoke  out  to  their  representatives 
and  let  them  know  what  their  concerns  were.  And 
what  those  constituents  told  the  lawmakers  in  no 
uncertain  terms  is  that  they  were  fed  up  with  foreign 
trade  practices,  which  are  flooding  this  country  with 
imports  and  stripping  it  of  jobs  and  stripping  us  of 
our  industrial  strength.  There  are  three  polls  which 
have  been  taken  in  the  last  month  which  verify  the 
strength  with  which  Americans  are  saying,  "Enough, 
enough,  enough  unfair  treatment  in  world  markets." 

There  is  a  Washington  Post  ABC  News  poll  last 
month  that  found  that  79  percent  of  the  American 
people  are  very  concerned  or  somewhat  concerned 
by  the  nation's  record  trade  deficit.  A  poll  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  reports  that  a  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
cans now  favor  legislation  to  reduce  imports.  A  Gal- 


lup poll  shows  the  citizens  believe  U.S.  products  to  be 
higher  quality  than  imports .  In  response  to  all  of  that 
change,  after  all  of  these  years  of  free  trade,  free 
trade,  free  trade,  the  President  has  now  finally  said 
he  thinks  fair  trade  might  after  all  be  a  good  idea,  and 
that  he  intends  to  make  our  trading  partners  give  us  a 
little  bit  of  fair  trade.  Not  too  much,  I  assume,  but 
some.  On  the  record,  you  can  bet  that  the  administra- 
tion's main  concern  right  now  is  how  little  fair  trade 
they  think  the  Congress  will  settle  for,  and  that  is  not 
a  good  enough  measure  for  us. 

The  trade  crisis  is  striking  at  every  point  in  the  eco- 
nomic spectrum.  High  tech.,  low  labor  intensive, 
capital  intensive  industries,  it  is  hitting  steelworkers, 
hardware  manufacturers  and  software  manufactur- 
ers, equally.  You  know  very  well  that  unfair  trade 
practices  are  a  problem  in  Massachusetts.  For  even 
futuristic  industries,  equipment  is  simply  not 
allowed. 

The  dollar  has  declined  in  the  world  currency  mar- 
kets, but  speculators  are  betting  it  won't  be  more 
than  10  percent  or  so,  and  that  is  not  enough  to  cor- 
rect the  damage  that  the  artificial  dollar  has  inflicted 
upon  us.  Since  1980,  the  dollar  has  been  pushed  up 
by  60  percent.  That  means  that  the  currencies  of  the 
eight  nations  that  are  designated  our  major  trading 
partners,  they  are  strange  partners  indeed,  but  they 
are,  so  the  next  time  you  hear  somebody  say  that  it  is 
the  American  workers  who  price  themselves  out  of 
the  market,  ask  them  v/ho  pushed  up  our  currency, 
who  pushed  up  the  valuation  of  our  dollar.  Certainly 
not  American  workers  who  really  can't  get  their 
hands  on  enough  money  to  hold  on  to  it  long  enough 
to  make  a  difference.  Ask  those  people  if  they  think  it 
would  help  to  restore  American  competition,  insure 
our  American  prosperity,  if  we  cut  our  wage  rates  by 
60  percent  to  balance  off  what  they  have  done  to  the 
dollar.  Ask  them  who  would  be  able  to  buy  anything 
at  those  wages  and  what  would  happen  to  American 
purchasing  power.  You  all  know  that  won't  solve  the 
problem.  It  would  not  begin  to  address  discrimina- 
tory farm  practices,  the  industrial  targeting  pro- 
grams, the  unfair  performance  requirements,  all  the 
regs.  that  vary  from  nations  all  around  the  world. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  working  on  a  Bill 
HR3035,  which  can  at  least  serve  as  the  foundation 
for  a  new  national  policy,  that  could  slow  and  then 
perhaps  reverse  some  of  the  damage  caused  by  the 
administration's  obsession  with  this  imaginary  free- 
trade  system.  But  we  need  more  than  that,  we  need 
action  to  save  particular  industries  that  are  being  sys- 
tematically destroyed,  a  list  of  which  Massachusetts 
trade  unionists  ought  to  be  particularly  familiar  since 
it  starts  with  textile,  apparel  and  shoes,  in  addition  to 
telecommunications. 

I  know  I  am  talking  to  trade  unionists  that  are 
already  very  knowledgeable  about  the  subject  of  for- 
eign trade  and  run  aways.  Indeed,  I  suspect  it  was  the 
textile  industry,  in  this  state,  that  invented  the  run 
away.  We  were  in  the  course  of  our  regional  confer- 
ences this  year  in  the  satellite  meetings.  I  spent  the 
day  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts.  Those  of  you  from 
Lowell  know  well  that  that  city  is  coming  back  and  it 
looks  cleaned  up  and  prosperous.  There  are  telecom- 
munications, non-union  telecommunications  jobs  in 
the  city.  A  new  hotel  which  your  union  built.  There  is 
a  wonderful  national  park  being  developed  by  the 
Park  Service.  And  they  took  us  through  and  showed 
us  the  mill  that  has  been  restored  and  the  history  of 
Lowell  is  being  developed  and  put  on  display  by  the 
Park  Service  and  it  is  wonderful,  really  interesting  to 
see,  development  of  the  textile  industry  and  so  forth, 
and  it  concludes  with  a  presentation  of  today's  Low- 
ell. And  I  said  to  the  Park  Service  Director  who 
showed  us  the  exhibit,  I  said,  "It  is  great,  it  teaches 
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people  how  the  industry  moves  on  and  so  forth. 
What  you  left  out  of  the  film  is  the  30  years  of  Lowell 
from  1950  to  1980.  From  1955  to  '85.  You  left  out  the 
30  years  of  misery  in  Lowell.  You  left  out  the  30  years 
when  young  people  growing  up  in  Lowell  and 
Lawrence  went  someplace  else  to  find  jobs  because 
there  weren't  any  jobs  there." 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  our  job,  and  that  is  why 
people  could  go  on  forever  labeling  us  "protection- 
ists," if  they  will.  But  our  concern  is  the  short-term 
impact  of  foreign  trade,  how  many  dollars  are 
destroyed  this  week,  next  week  and  the  last  week, 
how  many  people  suffer  unemployment,  how  many 
people  don't  even  get  unemployment  benefits. 

You  are  on  the  front  line  of  that  struggle  against 
that  flood  of  foreign  imports  which  are  driving 
American  made  goods  from  our  own  marketplace 
and  draining  away  U.S.  jobs  and  U.S.  dollars  from 
textiles  to  micro-chips.  Goods  made  here  and  else- 
where in  the  U.S.  have  to  compete  with  those  prod- 
ucts produced  by  government-subsidized  industries 
and  produced  under  appalling  working  and  living 
conditions.  Those  imports  are  inflicting  on  many  of 
our  industries  and  on  countless  workers  injuries 
from  which  they  may  never  recover.  We  simply  have 
to  stop  the  hemorrhage  of  U.S.  jobs  if  we  are  ever 
going  to  get  back  on  the  track  toward  being  a  nation 
of  full  employment,  toward  being  a  nation  that  will 
offer  opportunity  to  its  young.  And  get  on,  we  must, 
because  there  is  one  clear  and  appalling  fact  and  it  is 
that  we  are  in  the  headed  toward  an  increasing  short- 
fall of  employment  in  this  nation,  a  shortfall  of  mil- 
lions of  jobs,  probably  seven-and-a-half  to  eight 
million  jobs  in  the  1980's  and  into  the  1990's.  We  are 
not  creating  jobs  fast  enough.  The  jobs  are  going  off 
shore,  and  being  destroyed,  and  we  are  going  to  have 
a  continuing  shortfall  of  employment  in  this  county. 
That  is  the  issue  that  we  have  to  address.  Trade  is  part 
of  it,  and  all  of  the  other  pieces  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's concerns  and  the  state's  concerns's  are 
another  piece  of  your  concern  about  jobs. 

In  Washington  these  days  there  is  great  fascination 
in  the  last  three  days  with  the  balance  budget  amend- 
ment, and  many  of  our  friends  and  all  of  our  enemies 
are  pushing  a  balanced  budget  amendment  in  the 
Congress,  and  it  appears  in  this  morning's  papers 
that  they  may  well  succeed  in  passing  a  federal 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget  in  1990,  and  1992. 
I  don't  know  if  anybody  gets  terribly  excited  about 
balancing  the  budget;  that  is  a  grand  idea.  I  will  be 
terribly  concerned  on  how  they  are  going  to  do  it, 
because  you  could  be  assured  that  many  of  your  ene- 
mies and  all  of  our  friends  will  be.  They  are  not  will- 
ing to  tax  the  rich  enough  to  make  up  whatever 
income  this  government  needs  to  get  to  a  balanced 
budget.  So  the  trick  is  not  what  you  do  and  how  you 
put  something  in  balance,  the  trick  is  whether  you 
starve  the  social  programs,  take  benefits  away  from 
workers  or  whether  that  administration,  this  admin- 
istration and  that  Congress  has  enough  guts  to  tax 
the  rich  and  to  make  up  the  income  that  is  necessary. 
And  that  is  a  third  problem  they  are  looking  at  in 
Congress,  this  whole  question  of  tax  reform,  and 
that  is  a  terrible,  dangerous  and  perilous  fight  for  all 
of  us. 

You  read  the  analysis.  Every  day  I  see  a  different 
analysis  of  who  will  benefit  and  who  is  going  to  suf- 
fer under  a  so-called  tax  reform  plan.  But  over- 
whelmingly what  comes  through  is  that  it  is  workers 
who  aren't  getting  any  benefit  out  of  it,  and  it  is 
workers  who  are  most  threatened  with  a  tax  on  their 
fringe  benefits  and  removal  of  state,  county  and 
taxes  as  a  reduction.  Those  are  real  problems  that 
you  have  and  we  have,  and  we  have  to  address,  and 
we  have  to  work  very  hard  at  it  if  we  are  going  to  con- 


tinue to  truly  represent  our  people  and  truly  serve 
their  best  interests. 

We  have  been  trying,  in  a  series  of  ways  to  do  just 
that;  to  represent  everybody  in  this  federation  and  to 
serve  their  best  interests.  And  one  of  the  ways  which 
we  have  done  that,  I  think  best,  in  the  past  year,  is  by 
our  committee  on  the  evolution  of  work  and  its 
implications  and  by  the  work  of  that  committee  and 
by  its  report.  And  I  know  that  it  has  been  talked 
about  at  this  convention,  and  at  a  lot  of  other  meet- 
ings you  have  been  in. 

We  appointed  a  committee  on  the  evolution  of  the 
worker  and  its  implication,  to  take  a  look  at  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  workers,  what  is  happening  in  the  work- 
place and  in  the  work  force.  We  issued  a  first  report  on  the 
future  of  work  a  year  ago,  a  year-and-a-half  ago.  And 
then  in  February  of  this  year  we  issued  a  second  report  on 
what  does  all  that  mean  to  our  union  and  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  all 
around  us.  But  what  that  report  tries  to  do  is  focus  on 
today  and  tomorrow,  and  to  examine  the  questions  that 
are  raised  in  terms  of  what  is  doable  now  by  us  rather  than 
what  can  happen  if  external  forces  operate  in  a  certain 
way.  And  the  result  of  that  ought  to  be  to  force  everybody 
in  our  ranks  who  might  like  to  wish  away  our  problems. 
Instead,  hopefully  it  might  force  those  people  to  face 
those  problems,  to  abandon  the  nonsense  of  trying  to 
wish  away,  and  to  grapple  instead  with  the  problems  of 
today  and  the  opportunities  of  tomorrow. 

The  question  for  us  is  not  when  the  country  will 
come  to  its  senses  and  amend  the  labor  law,  when  the 
other  half  of  our  states  are  going  to  get  around  to 
passings  public  employee  collective  bargaining  laws. 
The  question  is  not  when  mean-spirited  employers 
are  going  to  mend  their  ways.  Rather  the  question  is, 
what  can  we  do  to  remedy  the  utter  and  abject  failure 
of  the  labor  law,  or  the  action  of  public  employee 
bargaining  laws.  What  can  we  do  to  improve  the 
vision  and  soul  of  the  nation's  employers.  What  can 
we  do  to  improve  our  own  ability  to  recruit,  to  acti- 
vate members.  We  need  to  remember  our  past  and  the 
value  of  the  lessons  it  can  teach  us.  But  we  also  need 
to  know  that  it  is  no  substitute  for  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  today  in  a  world  that  changes  as  rapidly  as 
ours.  We  have  to  learn  from  the  past.  We  have  to 
focus  continually  on  today  and  tomorrow.  We  have 
to  carry  the  trade  union  message  to  every  man  and 
woman  who  works  for  a  living.  We  have  to  find  new 
links  and  new  avenues  of  communications  within  our 
ranks,  and  we  have  to  involve  all  of  our  members 
more  deeply  in  the  trade  union  mission.  And  those 
are  the  issues  that  the  report  and  the  changing  situa- 
tion of  workers  in  the  union  tries  to  address. 

That  report  talks  about  new  methods  and  forums 
of  organizing  and  representing  workers,  and  it  tries 
to  say  that  we  are  necessarily,  by  our,  by  our  structure 
and  our  creation,  we  are  kind  of  given,  each  of  us,  a 
specialized  view  of  what  the  trade  union  movement  is 
and  how  we  represent  workers,  because  we  grow  up 
in  our  union,  and  about  the  structure  and  how  it 
operates.  And  generally  we  know  too  little  about 
what  other  people  do  and  what  are  the  other 
approaches  to  organizing  and  representation.  We 
need  to  take  a  look  at  all  of  that.  We  need  to  take  a 
look  and  to  further  develop  models  for  representing 
employees  which  are  tailored  to  the  needs  and  the 
concerns  of  different  groups  of  workers. 

The  reality  is  that  the  way  in  which  our  industrial 
unions  seek  the  exclusive  recognition  and  represent 
workers  through  a  collective  bargaining  agreement, 
the  dominant  model  in  the  American  trade  union 
movement,  the  exclusive  representation  model  is  not 
the  only  model  to  represent  workers.  I  happen  to 
think  it  is  the  best,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one,  but  when 
you  look  at  our  unions  in  the  entertainment  indus- 
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tries,  if  you  look  at  your  unions  in  all  different  fields, 
they  are  not  the  model.  When  you  take  a  look  at  the 
musicians'  unions  you  find  a  union  that  people  are 
only  admitted  to  if  they  prove  they  know  how  to  do  a 
job,  play  a  piccolo,  they  could  join  the  union,  not 
otherwise.  And  that  membership  is  a  license,  proof 
that  that  is  a  journeyman.  Look  at  the  building 
trades.  That  is  a  totally  different  model.  In  construc- 
tion you  find  unions  saying  to  young  men  and 
women,  "I  know  you  don't  know  how  to  do  the  jobs, 
I  am  going  to  teach  you,  so  come  and  join  the  union, 
we  will  put  you  in  a  job  and  we  will  teach  you  how  to 
do  the  jobs  and  you  will  become  a  journeyman  or 
journeywoman,  and  you  will  consider  a  career  in  this 
industry."  That  is  a  totally  different  model. 

Look  at  the  entertainment  industry  and  the  profes- 
sional athletes,  and  a  number  of  other  unions  and 
you  will  find  a  model  in  which  unions  negotiate  mini- 
mum conditions,  and  in  which  in  some  cases  their 
members  are  represented  by  agents  or  negotiate  for 
themselves.  That  is  not  a  model  to  transplant  into  the 
industrial  workplace,  but  it  may  have  its  application. 

We  need  to  take  a  look  at  all  of  those  different 
models.  We  need  to  remember  that  in  the  federal  sec- 
tor, from  1961  to  1973,  we  had  at  least  three  different 
models  for  representing  public  employees.  We  had  in 
the  executive  order,  the  Kennedy  Executive  Order  in 
place,  that  said  that  if  you  got  ten  percent  of  the 
people  in  a  unit  or  a  department  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, you  got  checked  off,  you  got  use  of  the  bul- 
letin boards,  you  got  certain  rights  to  the  meetings 
and  representation.  And  if  you  represented  30  per- 
cent of  the  people  you  got  larger  rights,  you  could 
negotiate  a  grievance  and  so  forth.  And  if  you  repre- 
sented 71  percent,  you  got  exclusive  right.  That  was 
fascinating,  although  we  thought  it  was  bad  at  the 
time.  Incidentally,  and  we  all  fought  against  it.  We 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  10  percent,  31  percent,  of  the 
exclusive  because  it  would  eliminate  some  of  the 
independent  unions  and  help  us  get  exclusive  repre- 
sentation. 

Well,  it  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  a 
number  of  other  factors  operating,  but  in  the  years 
'83  to  '85,  we  represented  fewer  federal  members 
that  we  did  in  '85,  I'm  sorry,  in  '73.  That  is  a  model 
we  ought  to  take  a  look  at.  It  is  a  model  which  is  in 
fact  in  place  equally  in  public  employment  in  states 
without  bargaining  laws.  It  is  a  model  in  which  our 
public  employee  unions  across  the  country  represent 
members  on  members  basis  only.  That  it  is  not  a 
model  but  it  gets  part  of  a  job  done  for  those  people. 
I  am  only  arguing  that  we  need  to  take  a  lcok  at,  all  of 
us,  of  how  everyone  else  does  his  or  her  business  and 
find  those  new  ways  that  might  be  applicable.  Maybe 
not  what  we  represent  today,  not  in  the  organized 
shops,  but  maybe  there  are  things  there  we  could 
apply  in  the  unorganized  shop.  Maybe  there  are  ways 
which  we  could  appeal  to  groups  of  people  which  we 
are  not  now  appealing  to,  groups  of  people  who  do 
not  now  find  what  we  are  offering  attractive,  and 
that  is  what  we  ought  to  be  taking  a  look  at. 

I  don't  ever  believe,  I  repeat,  that  I  don't  ever 
believe  that  alternate  models  are  ever  going  to 
replace  the  mainstream,  I  happen  to  think  that  is 
best,  but  we  need  to  experiment  with  all  these  other 
things.  We  need  to  similarly  seek  out  the  new  issues 
and  to  move  them  up  on  our  bargaining  agendas,  to 
recognize  that  our  people  are  very  much  interested  in 
quality  of  work  life  and  in  pay  equities  and  health 
and  safety  issues,  the  whole  range  of  issues  that  are 
out  there.  We  need  to  address  those  in  special  ways. 
We  need  to  look  at  the  question  of  new  categories  of 
membership.  We  need  to  examine  what  happens 
when  somebody  loses  a  job  or  leaves  a  job  and  goes 
into  a  non-union  shop.  Does  that  person  still  have  an 


interest  in  the  union?  Our  polls  tell  us  yes.  Is  there 
some  way  we  could  hold  that  person  in  membership? 
Our  polls  tell  us  yes. 

We  need  to  take  a  look  at  the  30,  40,  45  percent 
who  vote  for  us  in  a  collective  bargaining  election 
and  who  we  then  say,  "Sorry,  we  losfthat  election. 
We  will  see  you  next  year."  And  if  you  have  a  good 
organizer  she  is  back  every  three  months  maintaining 
contract.  Maybe  there  is  a  way  we  could  say  to  that  30 
or  40  percent,  "Hey,  we  can't  represent  you  on  the 
Collective  Bargaining  Association,  but  you  could  be 
an  associate,  pay  some  dues,  maybe  lesser  than  any- 
body else  pays,  you  don't  get  all  the  benefits,  but 
maybe  for  those  lesser  dues  we  could  give  you  some 
benefit  or  other."  We  need  to  explore  those  questions. 

We  are  13  millions  members.  There  are  27  million 
people  in  this  workplace,  currently  in  the  work  force, 
which  are  former  members  of  our  union.  Twice  our 
number  are  out  there  in  the  work  force  and  they  are 
former  members.  Our  polls  tell  us  that  76  percent  of 
our  members  express  themselves  as  either  extremely 
well-satisfied,  or  80,  with  the  services  of  our  union. 
That  is  very  good,  75  or  76  percent  of  our  members 
are  well-satisfied,  that  is  very  good.  That  means  to 
me  that  that  27  million  people  who  were  our  former 
members  also  felt  the  same  way  about  us,  and  they 
might  be  interested  in  so  continuing  until  they  come 
back  into  another  union  for  jobs,  or  they  might,  by 
being  kept  in  contact,  form  the  nucleus  of  new  orga- 
nizing opportunities  whereever  they  go. 

We  are  looking  very  hard  at  how  we  approach  that, 
how  we  put  together  the  kind  of  basic  benefit  pack- 
age for  non-collective  bargaining  benefits  which  the 
federation  could,  which  we  can  wholesale,  if  you 
will,  from  insurance  suppliers  and  from  other,  from 
other  purveyors  of  consumer's  benefits,  how  we  can 
wholesale  that  and  then  retail  it  or  give  it  to  each  of 
our  affiliated  unions  so  they  can  use  it  in  terms  of 
building  associate  member  programs,  in  terms  of 
organizing  campaigns.  If  we  could  do  that  that  will 
provide  a  good  face  for  our  exploration  of  whether 
or  not  this  kind  of  program  could  work.  There  is  no 
guarantee  that  any  of  this  works,  but  we  sure  better 
try  it  all  and  see. 

At  the  convention  later  on  in  this  month  in  Ana- 
heim, there  will  be  a  report  organized.  The  report 
talks  in  two  sections,  about  communications  and 
participation.  Let  me  just  say  a  couple  of  words 
about  that,  about  communication  and  participation, 
because  I  think  the  two  are  related.  We  need  to  find 
new  ways  in  which  to  get  our  members  activated  in 
the  union.  You  have  said,  I  said,  and  I  have  listened 
over  the  last  30  years,  I  have  listened  to  business 
agents  say,  you  know,  "I  can't  get  the  members  to 
come  to  meetings,  they  won't  come."  I  know  that,  I 
knew  that  30  years  ago,  I  know  that  today.  And  now 
we  are  going  to  do  something  about  it  30  years  later, 
we  are  going  to  find  alternative  ways  to  involve 
people. 

Show  me  a  local  union  that  has  got  15  committees 
addressing  whatever,  I  don't  care  what  the  commit- 
tees are,  and  I  will  show  you  a  local  union  that  has  a 
got  a  lot  of  members  involved,  a  lot  of  members  par- 
ticipating. And  the  more  committees,  the  more 
activities,  the  more  participation  the  people  in  that 
union  are  going  to  have.  We  need  to  create  a  whole 
series  of  committees  that  people  are  able  to  partici- 
pate in,  that  unions  stop  worrying  that  people  are 
coming  to  the  meeting  for  an  exclusive  vehicle  to  get 
something  and  stop  thinking  we  are  going  to  mail  out 
a  publication  that  they  could  read  it,  absorb  it  and  act 
upon.  It  won't  happen  here.  It  hasn't  happened  in  30 
years. 

We  have  to  find  ways  of  creating  talking  communi- 
cation. We  are  experimenting  on  a  one  on  one  pro- 
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gram  in  three  states,  where  we  have  gone  to  set  up  a 
fairly  elaborate  experimentation  to  see  if  this  works, 
to  see  if  you  could  create  whole  lines  of  communica- 
tors in  local  communications.  If  one  will  truly  talk 
and  carry  the  trade  union  message  down  and  back  up 
to  that  chain  of  talkers  and  communicators,  if  we 
could  do  that  we  could  talk  trade  union  issues  and 
politician,  and  we  could  have  an  informed  member- 
ship and  an  informed  leadership,  because  the  com- 
munication will  flow  both  ways. 

The  union  of  the  future  cannot  be  a  union  which 
has  a  set  of  officers  and  line  of  shop  stewards  and 
members,  because  it  is  not  going  to  work.  We  need  a 
set  of  officers  and  lines  by  the  dozens  of  committees 
and  that  is  the  union  of  the  future.  That  is  going  to  be 
a  successful  communication  and  membership. 

In  the  terms  of  communication,  we  have  now  put 
in  place  a  TV  workshop  performance,  a  performance 
workshop,  which  is,  hopefully,  going  to  train  some- 
where between  a  thousand  and  1 200  local  union  lead- 
ers all  across  the  country  in  this  next  year.  It  is  being 
run  by  our  Labor  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  with  the 
cooperation  of  American  Television  and  Radio  art- 
ists and  the  newspaper  guild  to  teach  a  little  bit  about 
how  they  could  better  present  themselves  and,  there- 
fore, better  present  our  case  by  using  television,  how 
do  we  get  access  though  that  television  medium,  and 
when  we  get  that  access,  how  do  we  try  to  make  the 
best  impression,  how  do  we  try  to  best  sell  our  case. 
That  report  talks  further  about  improving  our  orga- 
nizing activity,  and  there  is  no  subject  nearer  and 
dearer  to  our  heart.  We  need,  there  are  eight  specific 
recommendations,  and  therefore,  kind  of  technical 
things  that  we  could  do.  The  most  important  thing 
we  could  do  is  get,  think  and  talk  organizing  and 
begin  to  understand  that  we  have  to  dispose  some  of 
our  assets  toward  organizing  workers  at  every  level 
of  this  movement.  We  have  to  put  a  continuing 
emphasis  on  organizing  activity.  The  most  hopeful 
and  newest  experiment,  there  is  one  that  arises  out  of 
the  report.  The  report  recommends  that  the  AFL- 
CIO,  develop  a  series  of  pilot  or  experimental  proj- 
ects to  try  to  organize  across  industries  or  at 
geographical  areas,  or  in  special  regions.  And  we 
have  chosen  as  a  first  subject  for  that  organizing  pro- 
gram a  project  that  is  run  now  by  the  federation  with 
five  of  our  affiliates,  five  or  six  affiliates  to  organize 
the  health  insurance  providers,  to  organize  the  health 
insurance  industry,  starting  with  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield.  You  are  going  to  be  hearing  a  lot  of  that  at  the 
convention  and  in  subsequent  months.  It  is  a  whole 
new  effort  to  bring  unions  together  to  share  informa- 
tion, to  share  resources,  to  develop  a  common  style 
and  approach  and  organizing  tactic  and  program, 
and  put  it  in  place  against  87  different  locations  of 
Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  all  across  this  country.  It  is 
going  to  take  a  lot  of  effort  on  those  union's  parts.  It 
is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  cooperation  from  every  affili- 
ate, because  everybody  has  a  large  stake  in  that 
health  insurance  industry. 

We  have  talked  about,  the  report  talked  about 
structural  changes  in  the  labor  movement  and  I  don't 
want  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  that.  I  have  talked 
enough,  I  guess,  for  a  lot  of  years  about  mergers.  The 
report  says  we  need  to  talk  more  about  merging 
unions,  thereby  providing  more  effective  structures. 
We  are  trying  to  do  that  always  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

It  talks  more  importantly,  for  the  moment,  more 
importantly,  about  the  need  to  do  something  about 
the  financing  of  state  federations  and  city-centered 
bodies,  and  to  get  us  beyond  the  point  by  which  55 
percent  of  the  members  of  this  movement  support 
the  state  and  local  body  structures.  It  is  not  fair,  we 
don't  need  to  run  an  open  body  shop,  we  need  to  find 
a  way  which  every  union  is  affiliated  with  state 


affairs  and  central  bodies  and  shares  fairly  with  the 
cost  of  operating  those  organizations  and  making 
them  even  more  effective  than  they  are.  I  think  that 
we  are  going  to  make  some  progress  on  those  things 
and  that,  too,  is  an  issue  that  is  before  our  committee 
on  state  and  local-centered  bodies,  and  will  be  before 
the  Anaheim  convention. 

Let  me  just  say  that  the  report  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
blueprint  for  anybody,  it  is  meant  to  be  a  vehicle  that 
drives  discussion,  and  if  it  does  that  it  is  an  enormous 
success.  And  it  has  done  that,  I  must  say,  and  I  said 
probably  for  the  last  eight  months  it  has  formed  the 
basis  for  a  whole  lot  of  self-analysis,  of  discussion,  of 
planning  by  the  federation,  by  a  lot  of  our  affiliated 
unions,  and  state  and  local  and  central  bodies  across 
the  country.  I  think  that  is  terribly  significant;  that  is 
what  it  is  for.  I  urge  you,  I  plead  with  you,  take  it  to 
your  central  bodies,  take  it  to  your  local  unions, 
appoint  the  committee,  read  the  report,  analyze  it 
and  say  to  yourself,  those  five  pages  are  written  by 
somebody  who  doesn't  even  understand  my  prob- 
lems; I  will  throw  it  away.  You  will  find  a  good  page 
in  there,  you  will  find  recommendations  or  you  will 
throw  it  all  aside  and  develop  your  own  recommen- 
dation for  change,  what  is  important,  change  and 
this  movement.  I  plead  with  you,  use  the  reports  to 
do  that,  use  the  report  to  drive  discussion  in  this 
movement,  to  develop  change,  and  then,  please,  put 
that  change  in  place.  You  have  to  do  that  if  we  are 
going  to,  in  the  words  of  the  report,  "remain  the 
authentic  voice  of  the  workers  of  this  nation  and 
their  chosen  vehicle  for  expressing  their  will."  If  you 
do  that,  then  we  are  going  to  continue  to  make  our- 
selves better,  to  increase  our  strength,  our  member- 
ship, our  member's  participation  in  all  of  the 
processes  of  the  union,  and  always  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  improve  our  ability  to  deliver  on  services  to 
those  members.  To  do  that  requires  a  lot  of  hard 
work,  and  a  lot  of  solidarity,  but  I  for  one  believe  you 
are  up  to  that. 

When  this  report  was  issued  there  was  great  news- 
paper publicity  about  it,  and  a  lot  of  writers  say  it  is  a 
wonderful  report  because  they  find  in  it  some  criti- 
cism of  ourselves,  because  they  have  been  criticizing 
us  for  years.  So  that  is  nice.  The  headline  I  like  the 
best  was  Business  Week  magazine.  Business  Week 
called  the  report,  Business  Week  said,  "Labor's  bold 
pledge  to  come  back  swinging."  And  it  said  in  the 
sub-heading,  "This  report  could  trigger  labor's 
greatest  offensive  in  20  years."  That  is  the  line  I  like, 
that  is  the  challenge  that  is  before  you. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Brother  Tommy 
Donahue,  great  leader. 

And  I  hope  that  this  message  that  he  brought  to 
you  this  morning  will  encourage  you  to  read  that 
report  and  it  has  stirred  more  excitement  and  interest 
in  the  labor  leadership  than  I  have  seen  since  I  have 
been  involved  in  the  movement.  I  know  the  rank  and 
file  and  shop  steward  level,  you  will  find  something 
in  that  reports  that  could  fit  into  your  own  needs  in 
the  local  unions. 

We  have  a  watch,  a  watch  that  someone  has  lost,  a 
lady's  watch.  So  I  will  have  it  at  the  podium.  If  we 
have  anyone  that  has  lost  a  watch  or  hear  of  anyone, 
it  is  up  here.  If  we  don't  have  someone  come  forward 
maybe  we  will  put  it  in  the  raffle  this  afternoon.  No. 

Talking  about  raffles,  I  just  want  to  ask  you  to 
help  me  out.  We  have  a  whole  program,  it  has  in  it  the 
grassroot  programs  if  you  are  going  out  into  like  the 
7th  Congressional  District,  and  we  have  an  ongoing 
program  of  how  the  labor  people  could  become  dele- 
gates to  conventions.  We  have  local  community 
action  committees,  and  in  order  to  do  this  we  have 
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raised  some  volunteer  funds,  and  we  last  spring 
started  a  raffle  that  was  supposed  to  be  drawn  down 
at  the  Gompers-Meany  meeting  and  a  VCR  for  a 
prize,  and  to  be  truthful  we  haven't  achieved  enough 
money  to  pay  for  the  prize  yet,  so  we  have  delayed  the 
raffle  for  one  reason,  we  are  going  to  pass  out  some 
tickets.  If  you  would,  maybe  we  will  be  able  to  give 
the  prize  out  this  afternoon,  and  also  we  would  be 
able  to  enhance  that  meaningful  program,  the 
grassroots  where  we  belong  out  in  the  community.  So 
please,  if  you  could,  or  if  you  would,  I  appreciate  it. 

At  this  time  we  could  call  Chairman  Ralph 
Arivella  of  the  Credentials  Committee  to  the  micro- 
phone to  give  us  the  last  report  of  the  credentials. 

Brother,  for  what  reason  do  you  rise? 

VOICE:  Point  of  information.  Are  there  copies  of  the 
report,  the  follow-up  report  for  your  convention? 

MR.  OSBORN:  The  question,  are  there  copies  of 
this  convention  available? 

VOICE:  Yes. 

MR.  OSBORN':  Not  at  this  convention.  We  could 
make  copies  available  on  any  requests,  just  see  the 
Master-at-Arms  or  myself.  We  will  forward  it  to  you. 
We  do  not  have  enough  copies  in  our  office.  They 
have  been  going  like  hotcakes,  but  they  we  will  for- 
ward them  to  you. 

VOICE:  Thank  you. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Ralph  Arivella,  Credentials  Com- 
mittee. 

MR.  ARIVELLA:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
This  is  the  final  report  of  the  Credentials  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates  to  the  28th  conven- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO.  This  is  the  final 
report  of  the  Credentials  Committee.  As  of  9  a.m. 
10-4-85,  there  were  properly  registered  627  delegates 
from  267  local  unions  and  councils,  representing 
168,618.  This  committee  recommends  adoption  of 
this  report  and  I  so  move,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  final  report  of 
the  Credentials  Committee  and  Chairman  Ralph 
Arivella. 

What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Move  to  adopt.  All  those  in  favor 
say,  "aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

Chairman  Arivella? 

MR.  ARIVELLA:  I  just  would  like  to  have  the 
committee,  give  thanks  for  their  wonderful  jobs  they 
have  done,  and  would  like  to  see  Ron  Malloy  and  Bill 
Corley  and  Matteo  Guiffredo,  who  are  part  of  the 
committee,  be  in  the  Credentials  Room  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Thank  you. 

MR.  OSBORN:  We  are  now  going  to  have  an 
important  message  brought  to  us.  I  know  there  is 
much  interest  out  there,  and  there  have  been  many 
questions  on  the  Coors  boycott.  We  are  privileged 
today  to  have  with  us  David  Sickler.  He  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Brewery  Workers  Union  Local  36  out  in 
Coors  brewery  in  Dillon,  Colorado.  He  is  the  chair- 
man now  of  the  National  Coors  Boycott  Committee. 
He  is  currently  a  field  representative  within  Region  6, 
AFL-CIO,  assigned  to  southern  California.  David? 

(Applause) 

MR.  SICKLER:  Thank  you,  Brother  Osborn, 
brothers  and  sisters.  This  really  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  come,  not  just  to  elaborate  on  the  Coors  boycott 
and  issues  that  are  involved,  but  I  also  want  to  thank 
you  and  pay  tribute  to  you  and  the  leadership  here 
within  the  trade  union  movement  for  the  jobs  you 
have  done  on  Coors  already.  There  is  only  one  reason 
why  Coors  is  in  New  England. 


VOICE:  Can't  hear. 

MR.  STICKLER:  There  is  only  one  reason  why 
Coors  is  in  New  England,  and  that  is  to  recapture  the 
sales  they  have  lost  in  the  rest  of  their  market.  They 
are  trying  to  fool  you  and  the  public  in  believing  that 
the  issues  that  caused  the  strike  back  in  1977  and  the 
boycott  are  old  and  they  are  over.  It  is  not  true.  In 
1963,  when  I  was  19  years  old  and  didn't  know  the 
union  from  a  hockey  puck,  I  went  to  work  at  Coors 
and  I  took  a  lie  detector  test  and  Coors  asked  me 
questions  about  my  sex  life,  my  political  beliefs,  my 
religious  beliefs,  who  I  had  stolen  from,  what  was  its 
total  worth.  They  knew  more  about  me  than  any- 
body in  my  life  knew  about  me,  and  they  knew  more 
about  my  co-worker  than  anybody  else  knew  about 
them.  And  they  get  it  for  only  one  purpose,  so  they 
control  human  beings  and  keep  them  from  their 
God-given,  collective  right  to  get  together  in  a  group 
and  defend  themselves. 

Things  are  no  different  today  at  Coors  than  they 
were  in  1977.  The  only  thing  that  is  different  is  that 
the  trade  union  movement  and  the  community 
groups  and  college  students  have  made  a  major 
impact  on  their  sales.  In  1976,  at  the  end  of  that  cal- 
endar year,  Coors  had  its  best,  greatest  production 
year.  They  produced  14  million  barrels  of  beer  on  an 
advertising  budget  that  was  lower  than  any  brewery 
in  the  world,  in  its  history,  of  only  seven  million  dol- 
lars in  1976.  They  were  literally  rationing  that  beer  in 
1 1  states.  Number  one  in  the  market.  They  had  Paul 
Newman  flaunting  it  on  television.  They  had  Gerald 
Ford  and  they  had  presidents,  and  they  had  Henry 
Kissinger  smuggling  it  on  planes.  It  was  the  most 
popular  beer  in  the  world  and  they  only  produced 
that  one  product.  That  was  1976. 

Last  year,  1984,  they  produced  a  million  barrels  of 
beer  less.  Thirteen  million  barrels  of  beer  is  all  they 
produced,  but  look  how  things  have  changed.  Their 
advertising  budget  for  radio,  television  and  the  news- 
print was  139  million  dollars,  making  it  the  highest 
advertiser  in  the  brewery  industry  in  the  world  an 
now  not  number  one  anywhere,  because  nothing  has 
changed,  and  they  can't  fool  working  people.  They 
still  give  lie  detector  tests.  They  still  conduct  search 
and  seizure  raids  there.  They  are  still  anti-collective 
bargaining.  They  are  still  against  right-wing  founda- 
tions that  would  destroy  workers'  rights  to  engage  in 
collective  bargaining  anywhere  in  these  United 
States.  They  are  not  just  anti-union,  this  is  not  just  a 
couple  of  hard-nosed  guys  that  own  a  brewery  in 
Colorado,  that  want  a  tough  deal  with  their  union, 
they  drive  a  tough  deal.  They  want  to  destroy  unions 
and  that  is  why  they  spend  money  and  belong  to  a 
committee  for  a  union  free  environment.  That  is  why 
they  support  the  Right  to  Work  Foundation.  That 
this  why  they  are  still  trying  to  dismantle  and  destroy 
civil  rights. 

I  was  in  that  brewery  in  1963  when  Bill  Coors 
called  a  meeting  and  told  all  of  us  to  contact  our  Con- 
gressman and  to  urge  them  to  vote  against  civil 
rights.  That  was  in  1963.  In  1984  Bill  Coors  stood 
before  a  group  of  minority  businessmen  and  said, 
"All  you  blacks  in  this  audience  should  feel  lucky 
that  your  ancestors  were  drug  over  here  in  chains." 
And  said,  "The  problem  in  South  Africa  is  that 
blacks  lack  the  intellectual  capacity  to  succeed  and, 
therefore,  apartheid  attitude  should  rule."  Has  he 
changed?  No.  Have  we  changed.  Yes.  We  don't  buy 
his  beer  and  maybe  for  the  things  he  does  to  the 
working  people  in  this  country  he  can't  be  put  in  jail 
for,  but  I  will  be  damned  if  he  should  make  a  profit 
for  doing  this.  And  I  want  to  say  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, if  we  have  the  kind  of  activity  in  every  state  that 
we  have  in  Massachusetts  when  Coors  came  in  here, 
through  Arthur  Osborn,  President  of  this  great  state 
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AFL-CIO,  Jim  Shaw,  the  front  lash,  and  Charlie 
Stott  and  Rich  Rogers,  we  took  Coors  on  in  that  cam- 
pus out  there  and  debated  them  on  issue  after  issue, 
and  the  issues  are  complex.  And  they  have  hired  the 
most  sophisticated  public  relations  firm  in  the  world, 
J.  Walter  Thompson,  and  every  new  area  and  market 
they  go  into,  they  but  the  most  sophisticated  polished 
firms  that  they  could  afford,  or  they  could  buy. 

Arthur  debated  Coors  and  their  best  representa- 
tives on  every  issue  in  the  campus  and  the  University 
of  Amherst  campus  kicked  Coors  out.  The  battle  is 
now  going  on  at  Harvard. 

(Applause.) 

The  issues  haven't  changed,  they  are  still  there. 
They  are  still  trying  to  destroy  the  trade  union  move; 
and  they  have  power  that  reaches  all  the  way  to  the 
White  House.  It  was  James  Watt  that  was  given  to  us 
by  the  Adolph  Coors  Company.  We  know  what  kind 
of  gift  that  was.  Coors  is  the  largest  toxic  waste 
dumper  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  the  reason 
those  people  were  put  in  place  was  to  allow  them  to 
dismantle  this  nation's  hazardous  waste  laws. 

There  are  few  issues  in  this  country  that  I  think  are 
more  critical  to  the  worker  than  the  issue  of  toxic 
waste  and  toxic  exposure.  The  Coors  is  one  of  those 
who  is  not  just  interested  in  seeing  to  it  that  they  can 
expose  people  to  those  waste  without  any  kind  of 
restraint,  but  to  allow  industry  as  a  whole  to  do  it. 
And  so  it  is  important  for  us,  not  just  based  on  prin- 
ciple, to  support  the  Coors  boycott.  It  is  important 
for  us.  Those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  dignity  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  to  support  the  boycott.  Because 
there  is  only  one  thing  that  Coors  understands  and 
that  is  what  effects  them  in  the  pocketbook. 

This  is  a  company  three  years  older  than  the  State 
of  Colorado,  with  tremendous  political  leverage  and 
power.  They  only  understand  one  thing,  and  that  is 
power. 

I  want  to  say  before  you,  I  want  to  thank  you,  and 
I  want  to  applaud  you  for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  Coors  boycott.  You  are  already  ahead  of  the 
game.  This  state  consumes  half  a  million  beers  of  all 
brands  a  month;  there  are  a  lot  of  heavy  drinkers  in 
Massachusetts. 

(Applause) 

And  I  hope  you  keep  Coors  to  a  minimum  here. 
Thank  you  and  God  bless  you. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Great  presentation,  and  I  am  cer- 
tainly encouraged  by  Brother  Sickler's  message,  and 
I  feel  proud  that  we  have  a  national  spokesman  that 
has  that  much  dedication  to  the  cause. 

Don't  forget  on  October  9th,  you  will  be  given 
information  on  it,  we  are  going  to  have  a  demonstra- 
tion. The  Coors  family  is  going  to  come  out  and 
speak  here  and  we  have  to  be  sure  we  give  them  a  mes- 
sage that  Coors  does  not  belong  in  this  state  and  is 
not  welcome. 

So  thank  you  again  very  much,  Brother  Stickler. 

I  would  like  to  bring  out  again  at  this  time  the  Res- 
olution Committee  Chairman,  Mr.  Jack  Taylor. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Just  a 
personal  observation.  I  think  the,  this  convention, 
given  the  hospitality  rooms  and  good  time  we  had 
last  night,  will  certainly  push  the  beer  consumption 
over  top  this  month. 

Resolution  Number  37  was  a  late  file  resolution, 
AFL-CIO  Legitimate  Union  Printing  Shops.  Sub- 
mitted by  Ralph  R.  Minsky,  Lynn  Typographical 
Union  Local  120,  ITU,  and  there  was  a  friendly 
amendment  allowed  by  the  maker,  Ralph  Minsky,  to 
be  added  to  it,  and  with  the  permission  of  the  body  it 
will  be  done. 

Resolution  Number  37. 

Therefore  Be  it  Resolved:  That  all  delegates  and 


officers  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  State  Con- 
vention be  encouraged  to  write  letters  to  their  con- 
gressmen and  senators  in  a  grass  roots  movement  to 
be  a  co-sponsor  of  the  manufacturing  clause  of  the 
Copyright  Act  Bill  Number  HR3465  to  permanently 
retain  the  manufacturing  clause. 

And  submitted  by  James  Leamen,  President  Local 
204  GCIU  and  Paul  Golden,  President  Local  600 
GCIU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolution  Committee  has 
concurred  with  the  resolution  and  adding  on  of  the 
friendly  amendment,  and  I  move,  sir,  that  the  action 
of  the  Committee  be  the  action  of  the  body. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  resolution  as 
amended.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move  adoption. 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  OSBORN:  The  recommendation  has  been 
presented.  And  move  seconded  for  adoption.  We 
have  had  Brother  Doyle  ask  me  if  he  could  say  a 
couple  of  words  from  the  Typographical  Union. 

Is  Brother  Doyle  there? 

MR.  DOYLE:  Right  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
just  like  to  thank  the  delegates  here  in  attendance, 
even  though  it  is  a  late  resolution.  I  just  wanted  to  let 
you  know  what  the  manufacturing  clause  is.  In  this 
century,  since  1900,  if  the  printers  had  enjoined  the 
manufacturing  clause  which  many  of  the  unions  had, 
it  would  still  be  in  existence  today.  Which  in  effect 
means  that  if  you  are  copyrighted  or  a  book  is  copy- 
righted, only  1500  copies  can  be  produced.  Four 
years  ago  we  had  been  fighting  these  loose  laws  about 
every  fours  years  to  keep  it  on  the  books.  About  four 
years  ago  we  had  a  fight  in  Congress,  we  brought  it  to 
their  attention,  and  they  retained  it  for  an  additional 
four  years.  When  it  reached  President  Reagan's  desk, 
although  the  Senate  voted  94  to  nothing  and  Con- 
gress voted  300  and  something  to  nothing,  President 
Reagan  vetoed  the  bill.  We  overrode  his  veto,  Con- 
gress did,  and  the  first  override  of  a  bill  which  he  has 
vetoed  in  his  four  years  in  Congress. 

What  effect  this  would  have  if  this  copyright 
doesn't  continue,  is  that  the  printing  trades  as  we 
enjoy  it  now,  and  we  have  lost  God  knows  enough 
shops  in  Massachusetts  and  they  are  now  down  in  the 
sunbelt,  would  be  that  all  books  that  are  produced  in 
this  country  today,  under  the  Copyright  Act  as  they 
were  geared  for  four  years  ago  in  Singapore  and  Tai- 
wan and  Hong  Kong  when  they  had  the  plants  ready 
to  produce,  when  they  thought  they  were  going  to  get 
rid  of  the  Copyright  Act,  they  didn't  get,  it  wouldn't 
—  in  our  unions  when  the  printing  trades,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  we  would  loose  between  200  and 
300,000  jobs  if  this  act,  the  Copyright  Act  is  not  con- 
tinued. 

Now,  Barney  Frank  and  Congressman  Hamilton 
Fish  just  recently  sponsored  that  bill  number  so  that 
this  would  be  a  permanent  continuation,  and  that  we 
wouldn't  be  like  the  shoe  workers,  the  electrical 
worker's  union,  the  automobile  workers  union,  and  a 
number  of  other  unions,  we  would  join  their  ranks 
and  lose  our  jobs  if  we  don't  get  this  bill  continued  in 
the  House,  in  the  Senate.  Because  if  they  do,  we 
know  that  President  Reagan  will  veto  the  bill  when  it 
gets  to  his  desk.  Oh,  so  we  hope  that  we  could  get 
those,  the  Congressmen  and  Senators  who  sponsored 
it  four  years  ago,  to  continue  to  sponsor  us  again  so 
that  we  could  still  have  this  law  on  the  books.  Thank 
you  for  your  attention. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  brother. 

I  will  now  move  for  a  vote  on  the  resolution.  All 
those  in  favor  say,  "aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  opposed? 
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It  as  vote  and  so  ordered. 

At  this  time,  if  you  check  with  your  schedule,  you 
will  see  we  have  Senator  Bob  Wetmore  is  listed  as  a 
speaker.  Senator  Wetmore  is  a  chairman  of  that  criti- 
cally important  committee  which  handles  just  about 
every  piece  of  legislation  which  effects  working 
people,  Congress  and  Labor,  he  is  a  Senate  chair- 
man. Bob  Wetmore  represents  the  members  and  the 
other  citizens  that  live  between  Worcester  and 
Springfield,  and  he  goes  from  the  southern  border  of 
Massachusetts  to  the  northern  border.  His  area,  I 
think,  is  the  biggest  senatorial  district  in  the  state. 

Bob  Wetmore,  is  a  hardworking  senator,  he  has 
been  involved  with  high  legislation,  he  has  always 
had  an  open-door  policy.  He  has  always  been  fair 
with  us,  he  has  done  much  to  enhance  the  benefits 
and  the  laws  that  protect  our  members.  I  will  say  that 
right  now  one  of  the  biggest  pieces  of  legislation  and 
the  longest  struggle  for  the  union  movement  in  Mas- 
sachusetts on  workers'  compensation  is  hopefully 
nearing  a  conclusion  in  1985.  One  of  the  people  that 
is  mostly  responsible  for  that  bill  moving  along  and 
coming  out  in  a  meaningful  fashion  as  it  is  at  this 
point  is  Bob  Wetmore.  He  went  one  step  further  than 
that,  unsolicited,  he  paid  respect  to  the  trade  union 
movement  in  a  degree  that  everyone  on  the  inside  of 
that  straight  out,  the  Governor's  office  on  down, 
understands  the  meaning  of  it. 

When  the  bill  was  reported  out,  there  were  three 
bills  with  three  numbers.  The  Governor  had  a  bill, 
labor  had  a  bill,  and  management  had  a  bill,  and  Bob 
Wetmore  made  the  motion  that  the  workers'  com- 
pensation bill  that  would  most  likely  become  law  and 
finally  help  those  injured  workers  should  bear  the 
number  of  labor  because  of  their  dedication  and  their 
struggle  over  the  years,  and  that  was  a  gesture  I  think 
is  so  meaningful  to  us,  that  it  made  me  proud  and  I 
think  it  should  make  you  proud  as  I  present  to  you 
Chairman  Bob  Wetmore  from  the  Senate. 

(Applause) 

SENATOR  WETMORE:  Thank  you  very  much, 
Arthur. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here. 
Thanks  for  inviting  me  and  giving  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  say  a  few  words  to  this  distinguished  group. 

As  your  President  pointed  out,  the  issue  of  work- 
ers' comp.  has  been  around  a  long  time.  I  have  been 
at  the  statehouse  for  a  number  of  years.  Some  of  you 
may  know  when  I  first  got  there  I  was  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  I  went  on  the  committee  then 
known  as  Labor  and  Industry,  and  some  of  you  may 
remember  Jim  McGory.  Oh,  it  was  back  before  Jim's 
time,  Al  Cliffton  was  the  fellow  I  think  was  repre- 
senting labor  in  the  statehouse  at  the  time. 

I  have  been  involved  in  that  committee  one  way  or 
the  other  down  the  years  and  now  I  am  in  the  Senate. 
When  I  first  arrived  at  the  statehouse,  and  it  has  been 
a  problem  down  the  years  and  as  Arthur  pointed  out, 
that  this  looks  like  the  year  it  is  finally  going  to  be 
resolved.  Everyone  has  been  positioned  on  this  thing 
finally  and  it  is  going  to  be  passed  and  become  law.  I 
was  pleased  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  in  a  position  where  I  could  make  a  motion  and 
have  it  prevail.  That  the  bill  that  was  reported  out 
was  the  labor  bill.  And  I  think  it  was  appropriate, 
down  through  the  years  labor  has  been  trying  to 
resolve  this  mater,  applying  pressure,  but  the  issue  is 
so  involved  and  so  complex,  that  without  other 
people  going  along  it  was  almost  impossible  to  make 
the  necessary  changes.  However,  I  tip  my  hat  to  orga- 
nized labor  in  the  state.  They  hung  in  there.  The 
going  was  tough.  There  was  a  lot  of  criticism.  Year 
after  year  the  issues  came  up  and  somehow  or 
another  it  never  quite  made  it  to  the  stage  it  was  taken 
seriously.  The  pressure  continued  to  be  applied,  and 


eventually  people  began  to  fall  into  line.  Your  Presi- 
dent pointed  out  there  were  several  bills.  Industry 
had  a  bill.  Did  you  see  them  come  around  with  a  bill 
to  correct  workers'  comp.?  I  don't  think  so.  The 
Governor  come  in  with  a  bill.  Where  was  he  last 
year?  I  didn't  see  him  coming  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lems of  workers'  comp.  Finally,  this  year,  they  all 
came  onboard.  Labor  has  been  there  from  the  begin- 
ning for  the  21  years  I  have  been  there  working  on 
this  issue.  I  see  it  now,  I  see  it  finally  getting  to  the 
point  it  is  going  to  get  resolved,  and  I  didn't  think 
these  people  that  jumped  onboard  the  last  few 
months  or  weeks  or  the  last  year,  would  be  the  ones 
running  around  the  state,  or  around  the  country,  say- 
ing, "Look  at  us,  look  what  we  have  done  in  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  working  people,  and  the  corrections 
we  have  made  in  the  comp.  system." 

As  a  result  of  that  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
bill  that  came  out  and  is  now  being  considered  is  the 
labor  bill.  It  is  the  bill  that  should  have  been  reported 
and  I  am  glad  it  turned  out  that  way,  I  just  hope  that 
the  pressure  will  continue.  I  understand  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  doing  research  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  cost  of  the  bill, 
which  is  something  that  had  to  be  done  before  it  was 
brought  to  the  floor  for  action.  I  feel  that  the  bill  that 
will  be  coming  past  in  the  next  few  weeks,  past  the 
House  and  before  the  Senate  to  be  considered  by  that 
body,  will  hopefully  be  passed  as  well.  However,  I 
look  around  the  halls  here  and  I  see  some  of  the  issues 
you  are  involved  in,  and  I  know  you  have  many  prob- 
lems, and  it  never  seems  to  go  away.  And  I  also  am 
aware  that  the  problems  you  as  union  people  face, 
starting  with  President  Reagan,  I  think,  with  the  air- 
craft controllers  business,  it  just  has  been  one  step 
after  another  where  it  seems  that  organized  labor  is 
taking  a  bum  rap  not  only  in  this  state  but  around  the 
country. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  foreign  imports  and  other 
problems.  I  certainly  recognize  you  have  a  real  job  in 
your  hands.  However,  once  again,  I  hope  it  is  pointed 
out  somehow,  or  someone  gets  the  message  out,  that 
two  things,  number  one,  the  good  work  you  people 
have  done  through  the  years  on  the  issue  of  workers 
comp.,  and  number  two,  improvements  are  going  to 
be  made  in  the  system  that  when  a  bill  is  signed  into 
law,  it  doesn't  just  benefit  union  members,  the  union 
members  are  the  ones  that  are  paying  the  dues,  sup- 
porting the  cause,  and  getting  the  jobs  done.  And 
there  are  so  many  people  that  are  not  contributing, 
that  are  going  to  reap  the  benefits  of  this  proposal 
when  it  becomes  law.  It  is  unfortunate  that  things 
work  that  way,  but  that  is  the  way  it  is.  I  just  hope 
that  somewhere  along  the  line  the  message  will  get 
out  so  that  the  people  will  understand  that  organized 
labor  does  a  good  job  and  benefits  all  working 
people  and  not  just  union  members. 

Once  again,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today.  I 
appreciate  the  invitation,  and  thank  you  very  much. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Senator  Wetmore. 

We,  at  this  time,  would  like  Marty  Foley  to  escort 
Paula  Gold  and  her  aid,  Andy  Calamari.  Why  don't 
you  come  up,  Andy  and  George  Carpenter?  I  didn't 
see  you.  We  have  the  privilege  this  morning,  the  next 
speaker  is  the  Secretary,  cabinet  member  of  con- 
sumer affairs,  awesome  responsibility. 

Paula  Gold  has  honored  us  in  the  past.  Last  year 
she  spoke  at  this  convention,  you  received  her 
warmly.  She  has  been  our  friend.  She  is  a  fighter.  She 
stood  side  by  side  by  labor  during  the  struggle  on  bal- 
ance billing.  It  was  not  easy,  she  had  pressure  from 
many  groups  that  contain  a  lot  of  power  inside  this 
state,  but  she  is  the  type  of  person  that  when  she 
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makes  a  commitment,  she  takes  a  stand,  she  tights  to 
the  end  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  Paula  in 
the  coming  years.  We  couldn't  have  a  better  repre- 
sentative in  that  cabinet  post  than  Paula  Gold. 

Paula? 

(Applause) 

MS.  GOLD:  I  am  really  very  pleased  to  be  with 
you  here  this  morning.  I  must  say  that  I  really 
enjoyed  the  work  on  the  legislation  on  the  balance 
billing  last  year  and  I  think  it  was  extremely  impor- 
tant. 

I  would  just  like  to  take  a  couple  of  minutes  to  talk 
about  an  issue  which  I  think  is  one  that  should  be  of 
issue  to  you  which  I  hope  we  could  work  on  this  year 
as  well,  and  it  does  relate  the  the  ban  on  balance  bill- 
ing. And  that  is  the  issue  of  medical  malpractice.  We 
have,  for  some  time  now,  been  looking  at  that  and 
looking  at  that  from  the  perspective  of  the  consumer. 
The  consumer  who  needs  access  to  health  care;  the 
consumer  who  needs  access  to  affordable  heath  care; 
and  the  consumer  who,  if  he.is  injured  by  the  wrong- 
ful acts  of  the  physician  could  get  a  speedy  recovery. 
And  I  must  say  that  by  looking  at  the  system  we  cur- 
rently have,  I  don't  think  it  does  the  job,  and  it 
doesn't  do  the  job  in  a  number  of  areas.  And  Gover- 
nor Dukakis  will  be  filing  legislation  in  the  next  few 
weeks,  and  the  legislation  will  attempt  to  address 
some  of  the  problems,  and  it  will  look  at  disciplining 
physicians  in  a  better  way  than  they  are  being  disci- 
plined. It  will  look  at  practices  of  insurance  compan- 
ies, and  it  will  look  at  the  way  that  injured  people 
receive  compensation. 

Objectively,  if  you  look  at  our  current  system,  you 
can't  even  say,  with  all  of  its  expense,  for  all  of  its 
costs,  that  it  speedily  redresses  people's  wrongs.  And 
I  think  it  is  going  to  be  an  issue  that  should  be  and  is  a 
concern  to  you,  not  just  as  individuals  who  are  in 
need  of  physicians  at  times,  but  because  of  the  costs; 
and  the  costs  effect  you.  Costs  that  go  into  health 
care  don't  go  into  your  own  pockets.  So  I  hope  to 
work  very,  very  closely  with  you  on  that  issue,  on 
many  issues,  and  I  think  there  are  many  issues  which 
we  have  in  common,  and  I  have  enjoyed  your  work  in 
the  past  and  I  know  I  will  in  the  future.  Thank  you 
for  having  me  here. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Paula.  The  issue  of 
malpractice  is  one  that  is  going  to  have  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  just  soaring  in 
the  cost  that  is  being  passed  on  to  the  consumers,  and 
even  at  the  bargaining  tables.  So  we  are,  we  will  enter 
into  that  issue  with  an  objective  mind,  and  any  way 
we  could  help,  Paula,  you  know  we  will  be  there. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  call  the  Resolutions 
Chairman.  We  have  a  late  file  resolution.  I  think  it  is 
the  last  resolution.  Before  we  do  that,  I  wonder  if  this 
body  should  consider  what  we  have  done  in  the  past, 
especially  last  year  when  we  concluded  with  our  busi- 
ness. Instead  of  taking  the  afternoon,  the  recess  at 
lunch  and  having  the  full  afternoon  session,  we 
rolled  the  convention  right  on  through  with  the  raf- 
fles on  union  label,  etcetera,  and  I  would  like  to  get 
some  guidance  from  the  body,  if  they  are  so  inclined 
to  do  that  this  year,  or  if  they  would  like  to  take  the 
break  and  report  back  at  2  o'clock. 

VOICE:  Keep  moving,  keep  going. 

MR.  OSBORN:  I  have  a  sense  that  the  body  wants 
to  continue  the  session. 

(Applause) 

Before  the  Chairman  Jack  Taylor,  who  has  been  so 
good  throughout  the  convention,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  there  will  be  an  educational  leaflet  handout 
tonight  at  the  Centrum  at  Worcester  protesting  the 
distribution  of  Coors  at  the  Centrum.  Whoever 
wants  to  be  there  please  be  there  at  7  p.m. 


Also,  on  October  the  9th  there  is  a  Celtics  exhibi- 
tion game.  We  will  do  it  again  at  7  p.m.  That  is  from 
Frank  Farrell,  President  of  the  Worcester  Centrum 
Labor  Council.  They  have  been  fighting  a  great  fight 
out  there  in  Worcester  and  getting  Coors  out  of  dif- 
ferent bars  and  we  have  been  struggling  with  the 
management  at  the  Centrum  and  they  are  coming 
very  close  to  putting  Coors  out.  That  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant and  symbolic  accomplishment. 

So  anyone  who  is  at  Worcester,  tonight  7  p.m. 
down  at  the  Centrum. 

I  give  to  you  the  Chairman  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee  for  a  late-filed  resolution. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  late-filed  resolu- 
tion on  prevailing  wage,  submitted  by  Thomas 
Evers,  Jr.,  President  of  Massachusetts  Building 
Trades  Council. 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts 
State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO  and  our  affiliates 
urge  all  members  of  this  great  organization,  their 
families,  friends  and  business  associates  to  oppose 
this  the  ABC  wage-cut  petition  by  every  legal  means 
available,  including  boycott  of  any  business  or  orga- 
nization that  supports  this  petition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee  con- 
curs with  this  resolution,  and  I  move,  sir,  the  action 
of  the  Committee  be  the  action  of  the  body. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  resolution. 
What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  So  move. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Move  it  be  adopted.  Seconded? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "aye". 
VOICE:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

Chairman  Taylor? 

MR.  TAYLOR:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  indeed  mer- 
cifully the  last  resolution.  I  wish  to,  at  this  time, 
thank  the  Resolutions  Committee  for  their  dedica- 
tion, especially  after  last  night's  festivities,  where 
many  of  us  discussed  certain  resolutions  into  wee 
hours  of  the  morning  among  other  things,  and  they 
were  there  this  morning  at  9  o'clock  to  act  on  the  late- 
filed  resolutions,  and  I  commend  them  for  that,  sir. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  heard  the  recommendation 
of  the  resolution,  the  recommendation  by  the  Chair- 
man. What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Adopt. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Adopt.  All  those  in  favor  say, 
"aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  What  did  we  adopt? 

We  adopted  a  thank  you.  Thank  you  for  the  great 
chairman  of  the  Resolutions. 

(Applause) 

I  was  detained  on  a  problem  that  was  created  by 
moving  the  time  of  the  convention. 

I  would  ask  that  Tom  Evers  come  forward  with  an 
award. 

While  we  are  awaiting  our  awardee,  we  have 
caused  a  problem  for  union  label  by  this  suggestion. 
While  we  are  awaiting  an  awardee  who  is  going  to 
come  to  the  stage,  we  are  going  to  draw  our  raffle  at 
this  time. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  helping  us  in  the  grass 
roots  raffle  program.  The  prize,  the  first  prize,  is  a 
VCR.  We  have,  the  first  prize  winner  for  the  VCR  is  a 
Frank  O'Malley  from  Westford,  Local  1505. 

Frank,  do  you  accept  the  prize? 

VOICE:  Yes. 

MR.  OSBORN:  This  is  our  weekend  for  two  at 
Cape  Cod.  A  young  man  from  Charlestown,  Mike 
Walsh.  Mike? 

The  last  prize  is  a  half  gallon  of  union  whiskey. 
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VOICE:  Gallon. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Oh,  a  gallon.  Life  is  so  complex 
and  confusing.  Another  man  who  will  enjoy  the 
prize,  Peter  Whelton  from  the  Teachers. 

(Applause) 

Peter? 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  just  hope  that  we  made 
enough  money  to  pay  for  these  things.  If  not,  we  will 
adjust  that  gallon. 

Could  the  convention  retain  its  order?  We  are  very 
privileged  to  be  able  to  award  the  Employer  of  the 
Year  Award  to  a  great  person  from  a  great  family. 
The  Committee,  the  Union  Label  Committee  and  the 
building  trades  has  adjusted  their  whole  schedule, 
and  we  thank  them  for  it,  but  what  is  meaningful  to 
us  is  this  employer  who  stuck  by  the  union  for  so 
long,  receive  the  award  before  the  whole  convention. 

Giro? 

MR.  CARDINAL:  Well,  thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  President,  and  good  morning,  delegates. 

I  am  very  pleased  this  year  to  reach  out  a  little  fur- 
ther than  we  have  in  the  past,  for  the  Employer  of  the 
Year  Award.  We  have  been  looking.  However,  it 
came  to  us  as  an  awareness  through  the  years,  for  the 
past  years  since  I  have  become  President  of  the 
Union  Label  Service  Council,  that  we  have  been 
receiving  tremendous  support  through  the  building 
trades  union  and,  therefore,  we  had  to  focus  our 
attention  a  little  bit  that  way.  And  in  our  delibera- 
tions we  decided  that  we  would  go  to  Charlie  Spil- 
lane,  who  was  the  President  of  the  Boston  Building 
Trades,  Tommy  Evers,  who  is  the  President  of  the 
Mass.  Building  Trades  Council,  and  ask  them  to 
come  up  with  an  employer  that  would  fit  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Employer  of  the  Year  Award  for  the  union 
laborers  in  the  trade,  and  they  came  up  with  Peter 
Volpe. 

Mr.  Volpe  is  the  President  of  the  Volpe  Construc- 
tion Company,  Incorporated.  He  has  been  in  the  con- 
struction business  for  50  years  this  month.  He  started 
working  in  the  field  as  a  timekeeper  and  moved  up 
the  ladder  to  field  superintendent.  The  next  step  was 
the  estimator,  and  again  all  the  positions  in  between 
the  presidency  of  this  company. 

The  firm  was  started  in  1933  by  John  Volpe  who 
was  active  in  the  company  until  be  became  Governor 
in  1960. 

In  1968,  when  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  he  divested  his  ownership  in  the  firm 
and  Peter  Volpe  took  over.  The  Volpe  Construction 
Comapny,  Incorporated  has  always  been  a  friend  of 
labor  and  has  been  a  strong  union  contractor  for  all 
these  years.  As  a  matter  cf  fact,  the  firm  that  led  in 
the  organized  area  where  unions  either  did  not  exist 
or  were  very  weak.  Peter  has  also  performed  other 
activities.  He  served  as  President  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Associated  General  Contractors,  and  later  as 
President  of  the  Association  of  General  Contractors 
of  America.  As  did  his  brother,  John.  They  were  the 
first  brothers  to  both  serve  as  presidents  of  the  Asso- 
ciated General  Contractors  of  America.  He  was 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Building  Council, 
Massachusetts  Construction  Industry  Council  to 
name  a  few.  Peter  sat  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  at  the  Merrimack  College  as  well  as  director 
of  many  organizations.  He  has  been  recipient  of  an 
honorary  doctorate  from  Merrimack  College,  an 
honorary  doctorate  of  commercial  science  from  Suf- 
folk University.  Authored  a  book  entitled,  Construc- 
tion Management  Practice,  published  by  John 
Lifeson. 

Peter  has  a  wife,  two  daughters,  Janet  and  Lisa, 
and  a  son,  Peter,  who  is  currently  treasurer  of  Volpe 
Construction  Company,  Incorporated.  He  has  five 
grandsons. 


We  are  very  proud  and  very  pleased  to  honor  Peter 
Volpe. 

Peter? 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  I  have  this  wonderful  plaque  here 
that  is  made  by  union  help.  It  says  this,  "Massachu- 
setts AFL-CIO  Union  Label  Trades  Council  annual 
Employer  of  the  Year  award  for  1985.  It  is  awarded 
to  Volpe  Construction  Company,  Peter  Volpe,  Senior 
President.  From  labor's  point  of  view,  Volpe  Con- 
struction Company  has  earned  and  merits  this  recog- 
nition because  of  its  outstanding  and  cooperative 
relations  with  the  union. 

Gratefully  presented  at  our  28th  annual  conven- 
tion held  on  Friday,  October  4th,  1985,  Park  Plaza 
Hotel,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

(Applause) 

MR.  CARDINAL:  I  would  like  to  turn  the  micro- 
phone over  for  a  few  words  from  Peter.  Thank  you. 

MR.  VOLPE:  Thank  you  very  much.  This  is  the 
first  time  labor,  I  guess,  has  really  given  me  an  honor 
of  this  type,  and  I  really  appreciate  it.  It  seems  as 
though  I  have  been  laboring  for  a  lot  of  years.  As  it 
has  been  said,  this  is  my  fiftieth  year  in  business. 
Although  I  am  getting  a  little  too  tired  of  business,  I 
still  like  it.  It  is  getting  tougher,  as  we  all  know,  but  it 
is  still  a  wonderful  business,  to  see  things  grow  out  of 
the  ground,  and  I  feel  proud  every  day  when  you  go 
by  a  building  that  you  have  either  had  something  to 
do  with  in  a  project  or  otherwise. 

I  accept  this  award  today,  knowing  it  is  for  all  the 
people  who  have  worked  for  the  company  in  the  past, 
and  who  are  presently  working  for  us  at  this  time.  No 
one  man  does  it  all,  it  takes  a  team,  and  fortunately 
we  have  had  a  pretty  good  team  over  the  years.  And  it 
is  52  years  now  that  I  have  been  in  business,  so  that 
we  must  be  doing  something  right  to  survive  these 
years. 

While  our  relations  over  the  years  with  labor  has 
been  on  a  good,  high  plane,  of  course  we  have  had 
little  spats  here  or  there,  but  fortunately,  with  reason- 
able people  you  could  sit  down  and  fathom  all  the 
problems,  and  straighten  them  out  and  resolve  them, 
and  this  we  must  continue  to  do. 

The  past  is  the  past,  and  I  must  now  talk  a  little  bit 
about  the  future,  if  I  may.  Most  of  us  are  aware,  the 
union's  side  of  the  construction  industry  is  having 
some  real  problems.  These  problems  are  not  insur- 
mountable, but  time  is  running  out.  First,  there  must 
be  a  strong  commitment  by  all  parties  involved  to 
correct  whatever  problems  exist.  Without  total  com- 
mitment we  may  as  well  give  up  the  boat. 

In  recent  years  moderation  has  taken  over  in  good 
degree,  but  we  still  have  spasmodic  problems,  some 
more  serious  than  others.  One  of  the  problems  with 
some  of  our  locals,  they  are  very  provincial  in  their 
thinking.  They  only  see  their  immediate  area.  They 
hear  of  havoc  stories  in  other  areas,  but  do  not 
believe  that  they  will  have  the  same  problems  in  their 
areas.  But  fate,  believe  me,  is  there.  The  handwriting 
is  on  the  wall,  and  unless  we  become  more  aggressive 
in  trying  to  correct  the  situation,  it  will  take  over. 

Unions  also  must  take  notice  that  work  stoppage 
hurts  not  only  the  worker  and  the  owner,  but  it  also 
hurts  the  union.  It  hurts  in  the  fact  that  interest  costs 
elevate  and  we  start  to  get  a  little  upset  about  that. 
And  because  the  union  strikes  we  get  upset  with  the 
union.  We,  of  course,  get  upset  because  it  costs 
money,  because  it  delays  the  jobs.  Your  men  some- 
times get  upset  because  they  are  losing  wages. 

So  I  think  the  trend  toward  eliminating  strikes  is 
coming  and  I  hope  it  continues  to  the  point  which  we 
see  them  no  more.  The  owners  today  do  have  an 
alternative  if  we  do  not  correct  a  situation,  and  many 
of  us  are  using  it.  Unfortunately,  they  are  going  the 


